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PREFATORY NOTE 



The following is an exact reprint 
of Dean Church's raaay on Dante 
published in The Chriatian Itemem' 
braneer for January 1850. 
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DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY: 
THE INFERNO 

The Divina Gommedia w one of the landmarks 
of history. More than a magnificent poem, 
more than the beginning of a language and 
the opening ol a national literature, more than 
the inqnrer of art. and the gloiy of , a great 
peapla, ii a one of tiioae rate and stdemn moBO- 
ments of fbe mind's power, whioh measure and 
test what it can reach to, which rise up inefiaoo- 
ably and for ever aa time goes on, marking out - 
its advance by grander divisions tiian its 
oentnries, and adapted as epochs by the con- 
sent of all who come after. It stands with the 
Iliad and Shal^pere's Plays, with the writings 
of Aristotle snd Plato, with tiie Novum Organon 
and tlie Prmeipia, with Justinian's Code, with 
tiie Parthenon and S. Peter's. It is the first 
CStfistian poem ; and it opens European fitera- 
tore, M tbe Hiad did t^t of Greece and Borne. 
And, like tije lUad, it has never become out of 
date; H ("Vfwpo-n itut fa imtliniimidm d fr^n ^^ yi ff f , 
the literature vtut^ it began. 

We approach tilie biatray of suc^ worics, in 
iduoh geniiiB seema to hitn pushed its aohieve- 

A 
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menfcs to a new limit, with a kind of awe. The 
beginiuDg of all things, their bursting out from 
nothing, and gradual evolution into snbstance 
and shape, oast on fbe mind a solemn inflnuioe. 
Th^ come too near the fount of being to be 
followed up without our feeling senaible of the 
shadows which surround it. We cannot but 
fear, cannot but feel ourselves cut o£E from this 
viflible and familiar world — as we enter into the 
cloud. And as with the processes of nature, so 
is it with those offsprings of man's mind, by 
whioh he has added permanency one more 
great feature to the world, and created a new 
power which is to act on mankind to the aad. 
The mystery of the inventive and creative 
faculty, the subtle and incalculable combina- 
tions by which it was led to its work, and 
carried through it, are out of the reach of 
investigating thought. Often the idea recurs of 
the precariousness of the result : — ^by how littie 
the world might have lost aOB of its ocnameotB 
— ^by one sharp pang, or one chance meeting, 
or any other among the countleaa accidents 
among which man rung his course. And ihea 
the solemn recollection supervenes, that powers 
were formed, and life preserved, and circum- 
stances arranged, and actions controlled, that 
thus it should be : and the work which man has 
brooded over, and at last created, is the foster- 
child too of that ' Wisdom which reaches from end 
to estd, stavmgly and swee^ dispodng all tbiogs.* 
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It does not abate these feelings, that we can 
follow in some cases and to a certain extent, the 
progress of a work. Indeed, the sight of the 
particular accidents among which it was de- 
veloped — which belong, perhaps, to a hetero- 
geneous and widely disooFdant order of thingB, 
which are out of proportiaa, and oni of har- 
mony with it, which do not explain it, which 
have, as it seems to us, no natural right to be 
connected with it, to bear on its character, or 
contribute to its accomplishment, — to which we 
feel, as it were, ashamed to owe what we can 
least spare — yet on iriiit^ its forming mind and 
pulpose veto depemdent, and with which ibey 
had to conspire — affects the imagination even 
more than oases where we see nothing. We are 
tempted less to musing and wonder by the Iliad, 
a work without a history, cut off from its past, 
the sole relio and vestige of ita age, UDexplained 
in its origin and perfection, than by the Divina 
Oonmedia, destined for the highest ends, and 
most unirersal sympathy, yet the reflection of 
a peeBcmal history, and issuing seemingly from 
its ohanoe moidents. 

The Divina Cofomedia is singtilar among the 
great works with which it ranks, for its strong 
stamp of personal character and history. We 
associate in general little more than the name, — 
not the life, — of a great poet with his works ; 
personal interest b^ongs more usually to great- 
ness in its aotiTfi than in its czeatiTe fcoms. But 
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the whole idea and purpose of the Commedia, as 
well as its filling up and coiouring, is determined 
by Dante's peculiar history. The loftiest, per- 
haps, in its aiai and flight of all poema, it is 
also the most individual ; the writer's own life 
is cbiomcled ia it, as well ae the issues and ap- 
diot of all tiiii^s — ^it is at once tiie minor to aQ 
time of the sins and perfections of men, of tiie 
Judgments and giane of God, and the record, 
often the only one, of the transient names, and 
local factions, and obscure ambitions, and for- 
gotten crimes of the poet's owa day ; and in 
that awftil company to which he leads us, in 
the most unearthly of his scenes, we never lose 
sight of himsell And when this peculiarity 
BESida ns to history, it seems as if the po«n 
whioh -ma to held such a plaoe in CSu^ifiaiL 
literature, hung upon and grew out of chance 
events, rather than the deliberate design of its 
author. History indeed here, as generally, is 
but a feeble exponent of the course of growth 
in a great mind and great ideas : it shows us 
early a bent and pmpoee, — tilie man oonBoioQB 
of power and intenuii]:^ to use it, — and tben &b 
aocidemts upon i^ch he woiked : but how that 
current of purpose threaded its way among 
ttiem, how it was thrown back, deflected, 
deepened, by them, we cannot learn from 
toBbary. It presets but a broken and mys- 
teions piotore. A boy of quick and oitiiiisi- 
Bstic temper grows np into yontb in a dream 
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of love. The lady of his mystic passion dies 
early. He dreams of her stUl, not as a wonder 
of earth, but aa a Saint in Paradise, and irdienree 
his heart in an aatobiogiaphy, a strange and 
perplexing -work of fiction ; quaint and subtle 
enough for a metaphysical conceit ; but, on the 
other hand, with far too much of genuine and 
deep feeling. It is a first essay ; he closes it 
abruptly, aa if dissatisfied with his work, but 
with the resolution of raising at a future day a 
worthy monument to tho memory of her whom 
he has lost. It is the promise and purpose of a 
great woik. Bat a prosaic change seems to 
oome over fliis luJf-ideBl dhaiacter. The lover 
becomes tiie student, the studmt of the thir- 
teenth century — struggling painfully gainst 
diificulties, eager and hot after knowledge, 
wasting eyesight and stinting sleep, subtle, 
inquisitive, active-minded and sanguine, but 
omnivorDus, omflowing with di^eotioal fomu, 
loose ta pr^isfl and ostwtationsly rigid in 
sylh^imn, fettered the refinements of half- 
awakraied taste, and the mannerisms of tiie 
Provenfals. Boethios and Cicero, and the mass 
of mixed learning within Ms reach, are accepted 
as tlie consolation of his human griefs : he is 
filled with the passion of universal knowledge, 
and the desire to communicate it. Phiiosopliy 
has become the lady of his soul — to write 
allegorical poans in her hooom, and to comment 
on Qisaoa, wifii ^ the apparatus of his leaming 
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in prose, his mode of celebrating her. Further, 
he marries ; it ia said, not happily. The anti- 
quaries, too, have disturbed romance by dis- 
oovering that Beatrice, also, was married some 
yews before her death. Ho appears, as time 
goes on, as a burgher of Florence, the father of 
a family, a poUtician, an envoy, a magistrate, a 
puloBan, taking his full share in the qnarrela of 
the day. At length we see him, at once an 
exile, and the poet of tiie Oommedia. Beatrice 
reappears — Bhadowy, melting at times into 
symbol and figure — ^bnt far too living and real, 
addressed with too intense and natural feeling, 
to be the mere personification of anything. The 
lady of the philosophical Canzoni has vanished. 
The student's dream has been broken, as the 
boy's had lnn:n ; .iriii tht! earnestness of the man, 
enligliteneil by soitdw, overleaping the student's 
formahtiea and abstractions, reverted in sym- 
pathy to the earnestness of t^e boy, and 
brooded odub more on Oiai Saint in Paradise, 
whose presence and memory had once been so 
soothing, and who now seemed a real link 
between him and that stable country, ' where 
the angels are in peace.' Round her image, 
the reflection of purity and truth, and forbear- 
ing love, was grouped that confused scene of 
trouble and effort, of failure and success, which 
the poet saw round him ; round her image it 
anooged itself in awful order ; and that im^e, 
not a metaphysio^ abstraction, bat the living 
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memory, freshened, by sorrow, and seen through 
the softening and hallowing vista of years, of 
Seatrioe Portinaii — no figment of imagiQatdaD, 
bat God's oieatnie and servant. A diildiah 
love, dissipatod liy study and bamness, and 
temed in memoiy by heavy sorrow — a boyish 
reaohititni, made in a moment of feeling, intet- 
mpted, though it 'would be hazardous to say 
in Dante's case, laid aside, for apparently more 
manly studies, gave the idea and suggested the 
form of the ' Sacred poem of earth and heaven.' 

And the occasion of this startling unfolding 
of the poetic gift, of this passage of a soft and 
dreamy boy into the keenest, boldest, sternest 
of poets, the free and mighty leader of European 
song, was, what is not ordinarily held to be a 
source of poetical inspiration, — the political life. 
The boy had scnailiiliiy, high aspirationH, and a 
versatile and passionate nature ; the student 
added to this enei^, varioos learning, gifts of 
language, and noble ideaa on the capadtdes and 
ends of man. But it was the factions of 
Florence which made Dante a great poet. But 
for them, he might have been a modem critic 
and essayist, horn before his time, and one, 
though the first, among the writers of fugitive 
verses ; a graceful but triflii^ and idle tribe, 
representatives of average Italian feeling and 
pover, often casting a deep and beautiful 
thought into a mould of ezpreesive diction, 
but <^t«aer toying with a foolish and glittning 
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conceit, and whose languid genius was ex- 
hauBted by a soimet. He might have thrown 
into &e fih&de the Gnidos and Cinoa of his 
d»y,tobee(d^»8edlryFetFazah. Bat he learned 
in the bitter feuds of Italy not to trifle ; they 
opened to hia view, and he had an eye to see, 
the true apringa and abysses of this mortal life 
—motives and paasions stronger than lovers' 
sentiments, evils beyond the conaolations of 
Boethius and Cicero ; and from that fiery trial 
which without searii^ hia heart, annealed his 
strength and purpose, he drew that great gift 
and power, by whioh he stands pre-eminent 
even unoDg h^ ia^ oompens, tiie jpft of heaag 
real. And the idea of the Oonimedia took shape 
and expanded into its endless forms of terror 
and beauty, not under the roof- tree of the 
literary citizen, but when the exile had been 
driven out to the highways of the world, to 
stady nature on 1^ sea or by 1^ river, or on 
the raonntaiii track ; and men, in tiie ooorte 
of Verona and Ravenna, and the schools of 
Bologna and Paris— perhaps of Oxford. 

The connection of these feuds with Dante's 
poem has given to the Middle Age history of 
Itoly an interest, of which it is not undeserving 
in itself, as full of curious exhibitions of char- 
acter and contrivance, but to which poUtically 
it cannot lay claim, amidst the social pheno- 
mena, BO far grander in sci^ and purpose and 
more UlScstaaa in issue, of tite aQtee weefcem 
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nations. It is remarkable for keeping up an 
antique phase ; which in spite of modem ar- 
tangemeaatB, it has not yet lost. It is a histoi? 
of cilaea. In ancient history all that is moak 
nwmorable and instructive gathers round cities ; 
civilisation and empire were concentrated within 
walls ; and it baffled the ancient mind to con- 
ceive how power should be possessed and 
wielded, except by the numbers that might be 
collected in a single market-place. The Roman 
Empire indeed aimed at being one in its ad- 
ministration and law ; but it was not a nation, 
nor -wem its proviooes nationB. Yet evex;- 
whsre bet in lUify, it prepared them f ot becoot- 
ii^; nations. And while everywhere else, parts 
•were uniting, and union was becoming organisa- 
tion — and neither gec^raphical remoteness, nor 
unwieldiness of nnmb^, nor local interests and 
differences, were untraotable obstacles to that 
spirit of fusion, which was at once the ambition 
of ihe few, and the instinct of the many ; and 
cities, evBa where most powerful, had become 
the centres of the attracting and Joining forces, 
knots in tjie political network — while this Was 
going on more or less happily, tbroughont the 
rest of Europe, in Italy the ancient classic idea 
lingered, in itg simplicity, its narrowness and 
jealousy, wherever there was any political 
aotivity. The history of the South indeed is 
madnty a foreigiji luiAory ; the histoiy of modran 
Rome merges in tiiat of the Vspaay : bat 
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Northern Italy has a history of its own, and 
tb&t is a history of separate and independent 
cities — ^points of mntual and indesbmotaUe 
repulsion, and vitiun, theatoes of actacm, -wbexe 
the blind tendencies and traditions of classes 
and parties weighed little on the freedom of 
individual character, and eitizena could watch 
and measure and study one another vrifli the 
minuteness of private life. 

Two cities were the centres of ancient history, 
in its most interesting time. And two cities 
of modem Italy represent, with entirely un- 
designed but curiously exact coincidence, the 
parts of Athens and Rome. Venice, snper- 
ficiaJly so unlike, is yet in many of its accidental 
features, and still more in its spirit, the counter- 
part of Rome ; in its obscure and mixed origin, 
in its steady growth, in its quick sense of order 
and early settlement of its polity, in its grand 
and serious public spirit, in its subordination of 
the individiial to tiie fiunily, and the family to 
the state, in its combination of remote dominion 
with the liberty of a solitary and sovereign city. 
And though the associations, and the scale of 
tiie two were so different — though Rome had 
its hills and its legions, and Venice its lagunes 
ami iiallcvs, tlie long empire of Venice, the heir 
of Carthage and predecessor of England on the 
seas, the great aristocratic republic of a thou- 
sand years, is the only raipire that has yet 
matched Bome, in length and ateadineeB of 
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teooie. Becoihu and Hannibal woro not re- 
dstod witli greater oonstancy than Doria and 
Louis xn. ; and that great aristoontoy, long so 
proud, BO high apirited, so intell^^t, so practi- 
oal, who combined the enterprise and wealth 
of merchants, the self-devotion of soldiers and 
gravity of aenators, with the uniformity and 
obedience of a religious order, may compare 
without shame its Giustiniani, and Zenos, and 
Aforosini, with Eoman Kabii and Ciaudii. And 
Bome oouid not be more contrasted ivitli 
Athma, than Venice with It«,lian and co- 
temponoy Florence — stAbilily with fitfolneaa, 
independ^Ke inqiregnaUe and secure wif& a 
short-lived and troubled liberty, empire medi- 
tated and achieved with a course of barren 
intrigues and quarrels. Florence, gay, capri- 
cious, turbulent, the city of party, the head 
and busy patroness of democracy in the cities 
round her — Florence, where popular govern- 
ment was inaugurated with its utmost ex- 
clusiveness and most pompous ceremonial ; 
wagiog her littie summer wars against Ohibel- 
line ^rante, revolted dcanooiaoiea, ud her own 
exiles ; and further, so rich in intellectual gifts, 
in variety of individual character, in poets, 
artiats, wits, historians — -Florence in its brilliant 
days recalled the image of ancient Athens, and 
did not depart from its prototype in the beauty 
of ita natmul dte, in its noble publio buildiDgs, 
in size and nature of its temtoiy. And &e 
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course of its history is sirailar, and the result of 
siinilu causes — a traditional spirit of freedom, 
with ita accesses of fitjnl ene^, ita pnioda of 
grand dupltqr and momenfa of glwknis achievo- 
ment, but prodncing nothing politically great or 
durable, and sinking at length into a reigned 
servitude. It had its Pisistratidte more suc- 
cessful than those of Athens, and had too its 
Harmodius and Aristc^eiton ; it bad its great 
orator of liberty, as potent, and as unfortunate 
as tie antagonist of Philip. And Snalfy, like 
Athens, it became content with the remem- 
brance of its former glory, with being the 
fashionable and acknowledged seat of refine- 
ment and taste, with being a favoured and 
privileged dependency on the modem heir of 
the Csesars. But if to Venice belongs the more 
glorious past, Florentine names and works, like 
Athenian, will be living among men, when the 
Brenta shall have been left unchecked to tarn 
&B lagnnes into ploughland, and when Rome 
faMi9elf may no loi^r be the seat of the Popes. 

The year of Dante's birth was a memorable 
one in the annals of Florence, of Italy, and of 
Christendom. The year 1265 was the year of 
that great victory of Benevento, where Charles 
of Anjou overthrew Manfred of Naples, and 
destroyed at one blow the power of the house of 
Swabia. From that time till the time of 
Charles v., the emperors had no footing in 
Itsfy. Fnrtlier, tiiat titstctry set np the French 
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influence in Italy, wliicli, transient in itself, 
produced such strange and momentous conee- 
qncncea, ttie intimate connection to whicli 
it led betnreeD the Freooh kings and the Popes. 
The preteotion of France was dearly bought by 
the captivity of Avignon, the great western 
schism, and the consequent secularisation of ihe 
Papacy, which lasted on imintemipted, till the 
Council of Trent — nearly tiiree centuries of 
d^radation and scandal, unrelieved by one 
heroic eSort among the successors of Gr^ory 
TK., connected the Reformation with the 
toimmph of CSuurles and the Pope «t Beneretito. 
VbuBy, fay it tlte Gki^ vas restored ioe 
good in Florence ; the Gaelf dranooracy, irtnch 
had been trampled down by the Uberti and 
Manfred's chivaby at Monteaperti, once more 
raised ita head, and fortune, which had long 
wavered between the rival iihes, finaUy turned 
against the white one, till the name of Ghibeliine 
became a proscribed one in Florence, as Jacobite 
was once in Sootland, or Papist in England, or 
Bqyalist in France. 

The names of Ga^ and Ghibeliine were the 
inheritance of a contest which, in its original 
meaning, had been long over. The old struggle 
between the priesthood and the empire was stUl 
kept up traditionally, but its ideas and interests 
ohonged : they were stUl great and im- 
portant ones, but not those oi Gr^soiy vn. It 
had paawd over from liie mixed ref^cm of the 
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Bpiritual and temporal, into the purely political 
— the cause of the Popes was that of the in- 
depcndeiiice of Italy — tiie freedom and. aJliaitoB 
of the gieat cities ot the north, and the depend- 
ence of the centre and south on the Boman see. 
To keep the Emperor out of Italy — to create a 
barrier of powerful cities against him south of 
the Alps — to form behind themselves a compact 
territoiy, rich, removed from the first burst of 
invasion, and maintaining a strong body of 
interested feudatories, had now become tbe 
great object of the Popes. It may have been 
a wise policy on their part, for the maintenance 
of their spiritual influence, to attempt to connect 
then' own mdependence with the political free- 
dom of the Italian communities ; but certain it 
IS. that the ideas and the characters, which gave 
a religious interest and grandeur to the earher 
part of the contest, appear bnb sparingly, if afi 
ail, in its later forma. 

The two parties did not care to keep in view 
principles which their chiefs had lost B^t <A. 
The Emperor and the Pope were botii real 
powers, able to protect and assist ; and th^ 
divided between them those who required pro- 
tection and aasistanco. Geographical position, 
the rivalry of nei^rlibourhood, family tradition, 
private feuds, and above all, private interest, 
were the main causes which assigned cities, 
families, and individuals to tiie CUbibdltne or 
Oodf party. One party oaUed themselves the 
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Emperor's liegemen, and tiieir watohiivotd vas 
authority and law ; the other side were the 
liegemen of Holy Church, and their cry was 
liberty ; and the distinction as a broad one ia 
IzuG. But a democracy would become Ghibel- 
line, without scrapie, if its neighbour town was 
Guelf ; and among the Guelf liegeinon of the 
Church md liberty, the pride of blood and love 
of power were nob a whit inferior to that of 
aiar oppon^tB. Yet, though the origiiutl 
prinei^de <^ die ooatoeb was lost, and tiie 
political distjnotions of parties #ere often inter- 
fered with by interest or accident, it is not 
impossible to Irace in the two factions differ- 
ences of temper, of moral and pohtical inclina- 
tions, which though visible only on a large 
scale, and ia the mass, were quite sufficient to 
give meaning and reality to their mutual opposi- 
tion. These differences had come down, greatb^ 
altered of course, from the quarrel in which the 
parties took l^eir rise. The Gfaibellines, as a 
body, re&eoted the worldlinees, the licence, ^bo 
irreligion, the reckless selfishnesB, the daring 
insolence, and at the same time the gaiety and 
pomp, the princely magnificence and princdy 
courtesy, the generosity find largeness of mind 
of tiie house of Swabia ; they were the men of 
the court and camp, imperious and haughty 
from ancient lineage or the imperial cause, yet 
not waatang in the frankness and oonrte^ of 
nobilify ; oazeless of pnldio opinion and public 
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recall tiie coarser and woise featoieB of oar 
own CavalieFs. 

In Florence, these disfanotaooB had become 
mexe nominal onea, oinifined to thfi great families 
vho carried on tiieir private feuds under Obe old 
party names, when BVederick n. once more gave 
tiiem meaning. ' Although the accursed Guelf 
and GhibeDine factions lasted among the nobies 
of "Flonme, and th^.often waged war onunig 
themBelTes out of private grodges, and took 
■ides for the said factions, and held one with 
wioiher, and those who called themselves Gnelfe 
deeiied the establishment of the Pope and Holy 
Church, *aiid those who called themselvra 
Ohibellinee favoured the Emperor and his ad- 
herents, yet withal the people and commonalty 
of Florence maintained itself in unity, to the 
well-being, and honour, and establishm^t of 
tbe commonwealth.' ^ But the appearance on 
the Boaae of an empeax>r of such talent and bold 
Anagnii revived the langidd contest, and gave to 
party a cause, and to individual passions and 
ambition an impulse and pretext. The division 
between Gaelf and Ghibelljne again became 
eerions, involved all Florence, armed houee 
against house, and neighbourhood against neigh- 
bourhood, issued in merciless and vindictive 
warfare, grew on into a hopeless and deadly 
breach, and finally lost to Florence, without 
lemB^ or repair, half her nolde houses, and the 
) a. yauai, tl ss. 
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love of the greatest of her sons. The old badge 
of their common country became to the two 
facttons fihe sign of their implacable hatied ; tiie 
white lily of Floience, borne by the Ghibelltnes, 
was tumed to red by the Guelfs, and the flower 
of two colours marked a civil strife as cruel and 
aa fatal, if on a smaller scale, as that of the 
English roses. 

It was waged with the peculiar characteristics 
of Italian civil war. There the city itself was 
the scene of battle— a thirteenth century ci^ 
bore on its face the evidence that it was built 
andanaD^edforBOOhemergenoiea. Itstxowded 
and nwtow streets were a collection of rlTal 
castles, whose tall towers, rising thiok and close 
over the roofs of IJie city, or hanging perilously 
over its close coorte, attested the emulous pride 
and the insecurity of Italian civic life. There, 
within a separate precinct, flanked and faced by 
jealous friends or deadly enemies, were clustered 
together tlie dwellings of the various members of 
each great house — their common home and the 
monument of th^r ms^nificraice and pride. And 
capable of bnng, as was so often neoessaiy, their 
common refuge. Xa these fortreases of the lead- 
ing families, scattered about the ci^, were the 
various points of onset and recovery in oivio 
battle : in the streets barricades were raised, 
mangonels and crossbows plied from the towers, 
a B^iee of unconnected combats raged tiuouf^ 
tba cil^, tiO chance at lengtli coimeoted l^e 
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attacks of one side, or some panic paralysed the 
resistaDoe of the other, or a conflagration inter- 
posed itself between the combatants, burning 
oat ai onoe Goelf and Ohibelline, and laying 
half Florence in aahes. Each party had their 
turn of victory ; each, when vanquished, went 
into exile, and carried on the war outside the 
walls ; each had their opportunity of remodel- 
ling the orders and framework of government, 
and each did so relentlessly at the cost of their 
opponents. They excluded classes, they pro- 
^^ scribed families, they confiscated property, tiiey 
sacked and burned warehouses, they lere^ed tiie 
palaces, and outraged the pride of ^tax antagon- 
iats. To destroy was not enough, without add- 
ing to it the keenest and newest refinement of 
insult. Two buildings in Florence were peouh- 
arly dear— among their ' cart Ivoghi '—to the 
popular feeling and the Guelf party— the 
Baptistery of S, John, ' il mio bel S, Giovanni ' ; 
' to which all the good people resorted on Sun- 
days,' * where th^ had all received baptism, 
niiere they had been married, whm families 
veresoleimilyreccniBiled ; and a tall and beaati- 
ful tower close hy it, called &e 'Torre del 
Guardamorto,' where the bodies of the 'good 
people,' who of old were all buried at S. Gio- 
vanni, rested on their way to the grave. The 
victorious Ghibellines, when they levelled the 
Ouelf towers, overthrew thia tme, aad endea- 
1 0. Vmaai, It. 10, tL 88. 
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voured to make it crush in its fdU the sacied 
chniob, ' which, says the old chronicler, was 
prsranted by a miracle.' The Guelfa, when 
tliear day came, built the walls of Florence with 
ibs stones of Ghibelline palaces. One great 
fanuly stands out pre-eminent in this fierce con- 
flict as the victim and monument of party war. 
The head of the Ghibellines was the proud and 
powerful house of the Uberti, who shared with 
another great Ghibelline family, the Fazzi, the 
valley of the Upper Amo. They lighted up the 
war in the Emperor's cause ; they supported its 
weight and gnkled it — m time of peace, forcaoost 
and mneetnlned in deflanoe of law ai^ soom of 
the people — m war, the people's fiercest and 
most active enemies — heavy sufferers, in their 
pn^terty, and by the sword and axe, yet un- 
tamed and incorrigible, they led the van in that 
battle, 80 long remembered to their cost by the 
GoelfB, the battle of Monteaperti — 

' T.o Btrazio, e '1 gran scempio 
Che fece I' Aibia colorata in loesa.' 

^nuUi tlie head of their house, Earinata, saved 
Florence from the vengeance of his meaner 
associates, was not enough to atone for the un- 
pardonable wrongs which they had done to the 
Gnelfs and the democracy. When the red lily 
of the Guelf s finally supplanted the white one 
as tlie arms of Eloxence, and badge Guelf 
triumph, ^bey were proscribed for evfx, like the 
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Pisistratida; and the Tarqaina. In every 
amnesty their namea were excepted. The aite 
on whkih tiieii houses had stood was never 
again to be built npoO, and remaios tiw Qteat 
Sqau« of Florence ; the uohiteot of the 
Palace of the People was obliged to sacrifice its 
symmetry, and place it awry, that its walla 
might not encroach on the aocuraed ground. 
' They had been,' aays a writer, cotemporary 
with Dante, speaking of the time when he also 
became an exile ; ' they had been for more 
/ than forty years outlaws from their country, 
nor ever found mercy, ntw pifiy; remaining 
always abroad in great state, nor ever abased 
tiieir honour, seeing tiiat they ever abode with 
kings and lords, and to great things applied 
themselves.' ^ They were loved as they were 
hated. When under the protection of a car- 
dinal one of them visited the city, and the white 
and blue chequered blazon of their house was, 
after an interval of half a century, again ee^ in 
the streets of Florence, ' many ancient Ghibel- 
line men and women pressed to kiss the arms,' * 
and even the common people did him honour. 

But the fortunes of Florentine factions de- 
pended on other causes than merely the address 
or vigour of their leaders. From the year of 
Dante's birtii and Charles's victory, Florence, 
as far as we shall have to do with it, became 
irrevocably Qadt Not that ^ wk>le oom- 
■ DiDO Omnp^ni, p. S8. * A. p. 107> 
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mooalty of Florence formally called itself Guelf, 
or that the Guelf party was co-extenaive with it ; 
bat the oily was ooQtroUed by Guelf ooonoilB, de- 
voted to tiie objeota of tiie gieat Gndf parfy. 
Bad received in return the support of that 
party in curbing the pride of the nobles, and 
maintaining democratic forms. The Guelf 
party of Florence, though it was the life and 
eoul of the republic, and irresistible in its dis- 
posal of the influence and arms of Florence, 
and though it embraced a lai^e number of the 
most powerful families, is always spoken of as 
something diBtinat from, and estonal to, the 
goveming powers, and tiie wliole body of tite 
pec^le. It was a body mth a separate and 
self-oonstdtuted existence ; — in the state, and 
allied to it, but an independent element, holding 
on to a large and comprehensive union without 
ihe state. Its organisation in Florence is one of 
the moat curious among the many curious com- 
binationswbichmeetusinltalianhistory. After 
Idle final expulsion of the Ghibellines, the Ouelf 
par^ took form as an institution, with d^nite 
powers, and a local existence. It appears with 
as distinot a sh^>e as tho Jacobin Club, or the 
Oniz^e Lodges, side by side with the Govern- 
ment.^ It was a corporate body with a common 
seal, common property, not on^^ in funds but 
lands — officers, luvhives, a oonunon palaoe,^ a 
1 Q. m viL2,17. 

< OtottopiiuMiBit: Vutti, Vit. MO<etlo,p.m. 
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great council, a secret committee, and last o£ al], 
a pablic accuser of the Ghibelliaes ; of the con- 
fiwated Ohibelline eetates one- third went to the 
Kfpablic, anofiher tbiid to conq>eneate individual 
Qaelfa, the resb was assigned to the Guelf puiy. 
A fope had granted them his own arms ; Etnd 
tiietr device, a red eagle clutching a Berpenfc, 
may be yet seen, with the red hly, and the parti- 
ooloured banner of the commonalty, on tiie 
battlements of the Palazzo Vecchio. 

Bat tiie expulsion of the Gliibcllines did bat 
litUe to restore peace. The great Guelf families, 
as old as many of ihs GhibeUlnee, bad as lilttie 
leTeimoe as they for law or oivio rights. Below 
fbeae, ihe acknowledged nobilily of Flonmce, 
w«n the I'wliifig families of the ' people,' honaes 
created hy eucoeeeful industry or commeroe, 
and poahing ap into that privileged order 
which, however ^oored and even discredited by 
the laws, was fii% xeoogtaaed by feeling ai^ 
opinion is the most dumooratio times dE the 
republic. Rivalries and feads, street broils and 
conspiracies, high-handed insolence from the 
great men, rough vengeance from the populace, 
still continued to vex Jealous and changeful 
Florence. The Popes sought in vain to Iteep in 
order their quarrelsome liegemen ; to reconcile 
Gaelf with Guelf, and even Guelf with Ghibel- 
Une. Embassiea went and came, to aek for 
mediation and to proSer it ; to apply Hie heal- 
ing paternal hand ; to present an obsequious 
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and ostentatious submission. Cardinal legates 
came in state, aad were received with reverential 
pomp ; tiie^ foxmed private conunittees, and 
held awonbUes, and made marriages ; th&y 
haraagaed in honied words, and gained the 
lai^est promises ; the Great Square was turned 
into a vast theatre, and on this great stage a 
hundred and fifty dissidents on each side came 
forward, and in the presence and with the bene- 
diction of the cardinal kissed each other on the 
moiitii. And if persuasion failed, the Pope's 
representative hesitated not to eilcommuaioate 
and inteidiot the faifchfal bat obdurate oily. 
But iriwAer ezoommimioatBd or bleeflEd, 
Florence oonld not be at peace ; however wise 
and subtle had been the peace-maker's arrange- 
ments, his departing corlige was hardly out of 
sight of the eity before they were blown to the 
winda Not more successful were the efforts of 
the BenfflUe and moderate citizens who sighed 
for tranquiOi^ within its walls. Dino Com- 
pagni'a intereetiing, though not veiy orderly 
nanatire, dewiibes with great franknes^ ai^ 
witii the peaplezity oS a dmjd&-hear6ed man 
pmzled by tiie continual triumph of clever 
wiokednesB, the variety and the fruitlessness of 
ttu expedients devised by him and other good 
dtizeilB against the resolute and incorr^ble 
arifidmees of the great Guel& — ever, when 
ohecked in im» form, breaking out in anotlia ; 
pnxrf against all pCKsaaaion, beneSta ; not to 
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be bound by la^r, or compact, or oath ; eluding 
or tnining to ite own account the deepest and 
Bi^est oontriratioeB of otmstdtatumal iviBdoiii. 

A great battle won against OhibeDine Anzzo, 
raieed the renown and the militaiy spirit of the 
Gaelf nobility ; for the fame of ^le battle was 
great ; the hosts contained tiie ohoicest chivalry 
of either side, armed and appointed with emu- 
lous splendour. The fighting was hard ; there 
was IniUiaat and conspicuous gallantly, and tiie 
viotopy was complete. It sealed Guelf ascend- 
woy. The Ghibelline warrior-biahop of Aresxo 
fell, with three of the Uberti, and other Gbibel- 
lioe chiefs. It was a day of trial. ' Many that 
day who had been esteemed of great prowess, 
were found dastards : and many who had never 
been spoken of, were highly accounted of.' It 
repaired the honour of Florence, and the citizens 
showed their feeling of its importance by nuxing 
up tlte marvdious with its details. Its tidings 
oams to Fbnence, so Hie story vieDk, at the very 
hour in which it was won. The Fiiors of the 
Republic were resting in their palace during the 
noonday heat, when a knock was heard at their 
chamber door, and the cry, ' itise up ! the 
Aretini are defeated.' The door was opened, 
but there was no one ; their servants had seen 
no one enter the palace, and no one came from 
the army till the hour of vespers, on a long 
summer's day. In this battle t^ Oudf leaders 
had won great g^ory. The hero of the day was 
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the proudest, handsomesb, craftiest, most fair 
spoken, most wiiiiiiDg, moat ambitious, most 
lULBonipiiknis Qoelf noble in Florenoe — of a 
faiaafy who inlurited tiie qiiiit and m^leaaiieaa 
of the proscribed Uberti, and did not refuse (he 
popular epitihet of ' Makfami ' — Corso Donati. 
He did not come back from the field of Campal- 
dino, where he had won the battle by disobeying 
orders, with any increased disposition to yield 
to rivals, or court the populace, or respect other 
men's rights. Those rivals, too, — and they also 
had fought with self-devotion and gallantry in 
(he post of honour at CampaldiDO, — ^were such 
as be could hate from hia bouI— rivals vbom he 
deepised, and who yet were too strong for him. 
His blood was ancient, they were upstarts ; he 
was a soldier, they were traders ; he was poor, 
they the richest men in Florence ; they had 
chcwen to live close to the Donati, they bad 
boaghk the palace of an old Ghibelline family, 
had enlaiqied, adorned, and fortified it, and 
there kept great state. They had crossed him 
in marriages, bargains, inheritances ; they had 
won popularity, consideration, honour, in- 
fluence ; and yet they were but men of business 
and detail, while he was a man of great plans, 
involved in ail the great movements of the day. 
He was the friend and intimate of lords and 
noblemen, with great conneotions and famous 
thiongh eH Italy ; th^ tdie faTonrites of 
&e common people iar Qieir kindness and good 
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nature, and even ^owed consideration for 
Ghibellmes. He was an accompliahed man of 
the world, keen and subtle, ' foil of malioknis 
thoughts, mischieTooB and or^ty ' ; they irere 
inexpeaicaiced in intrigue, and luid the reputa- 
tion of being clumsy and stupid ; he was the 
most graceful and engaging of courtiers ; they 
were not even gentlemen, and still retained 
their vulgarity, the rude and repulsive manners 
of their low origin ; lastly, in the debates of 
that excitable republic he was the most doqoeut 
Speaker, and they were tongue-tied. 

' There was a family,' writes Dine Compagni, 
' who called themselveB the Cerchi, men of low 
estate, but good merchants and very rich ; and 
they dressed richly, and maintained many ser- 
vants and horses, and made a brave show ; and 
some of them bought the palace of the Conti 
Guidi, which waa near the houses of the Pazzi 
and Dtmftti, who were more aooient of blood 
but not BO rich ; tiher^ore, sedng tine OeFohj 
rise to great d^nity, and that they had walled 
and enlarged the palace, and kept great state, 
flu Donati began to have a great hatred against 
fbem.* Villani gives the same aecoimt of the 
feod. ' It began in that quarter of scandal the 
Sesto of Porta S. Piero, between the Cerchi and 
Donati, on the one side through Jealousy, on the 
ol^er through churlish unthankfulneas. Of the 
house of the Oncbi was head Meeser Vieri de* 
Oocbi, and he ood those of his house -were pwpte 
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of gteat business, and powerful, and of greab 
relatuKiships, and most wealthy traders, so tbat 
their company was one of Hie gieateeb in the 
-mxctd ; men tiupp* were of soft life, and who 
mdani no hann ; boorish, and unthankful, like 
people vbo had come in a short time to great 
state and power. The Donati were gentlemen 
and WBiriors, and of no excessive wealth. . . . 
Th^ wore neighbours in Florence and in the 
O OimUy , Mid the conversation of their 
Jealousy with the ill-tempered boorishness of 
the others, arose the proud scorn that there was 
between them.' The glories of Campaldioo were 
not as oil on iheea troubled watara. The con- 
querors flouted each other all the more fiercely 
in the streets on their return, and iD-treated the 
lower people with less scruple. No gathering 
for festive or serious purposes could be held 
without tempting strife. A marriage, a funeral, 
a ball, a gay prOceeaicni of oav^irasaiDd ladies, — 
any ocoaaoiiwh«» one man trtood'tHule anol^ 
sat, -where horse or man m^ht jostle anol^, 
where pride m^t be nettled or temper shown, 
was in danger of ending in blood. The leaser 
quarrels meanwhile ranged themselves under the 
greater ones ; and these, especially that between 
the Cerchi and Donati, took more and more a 
pohtical character. The Cerchi inclined more 
and more to the trading classes and the lower 
pei^e ; thc^ tiirew tliaaiBelves on their popn- 
larify, and began to hold aloof from the meetings 
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of tiie * Parte GhieUa,' while Hob (Hganiaed boc^ 
became an instmment in the haztda their 
oppcmente, a olub of the nobles. Corso Donati, 
beediies mischief of a more substantial kind, 
tnmed his ridicule on their soleoin dulnees and 
awkward speech, and his friends the Jesters, one 
Scampolino in partieuiar, carried his gibes and 
nicknames all over Florence. The Cerchi re- 
ceived all in sullen and dogged indiSeraice. 
They weie satisfied •mtix i&p^ag attacks, and 
nursed Quai liatxed.' 

ThuB tiie ohy was divided, and &e attempts 
to check the fictions (mly exasperated them. 
It was in vun tliat, when at tames the govern- 
ment or tiifi popolace k>st patience, severe 
measures were taken. It was in vain that the 
reformer, Oian della Bella, carried for a time bis 
harsh ' orders of Justice ' against tiie nobles, and 
invested popular vei^eance with the solemnity 
of law and with the pomp and ceremony of a 
public act — that when a noble had been con- 
victed of killing a citizen, the great officer, 
' Standard-bearer ' as he was called, of Justice, 
issued forth in state and procession, with the 
banner of Justice borne before him, with all 
his train, and at the head of the armed citizens, 
to the house of the criminal, and razed it to the 
grotmd. An ^e-witness describes the efiect of 
audi bhastisanaat : — ' I, Dino Comp^ni, being 
Qoflblonin of Justice in 1293, w^t to their 
I Dlno Comptgui, pp. S3, 34, 88. 
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booses, and to those of thedr rdationa, and tiiese 
I oanaed to be palled down acoording to the 
laws. This b^inning was followed by an evil 
practice in the ease of tbo other Gonfaloniers ; 
because, if tb^ demolished the houses accord- 
ing to the laws, the people said that they were 
cruel ; and that they were cowards if they did 
nob demolish tbem completely ; and many dis- 
torted Justice for fear of the people.' Gian deUa 
Bella was overtbrown with few legiets <m tiis 
part of people, EqnaDy vain was the 
attempt to keep the peace separating the 
leaders of the distnrbanoee ; tiuiy vcve banished 
by a kind of ostawnam ; ibey departed in osten- 
tatious me^nesB, CVn»o Donata to plot at 
Borne, Vieri de' Cerchi to return immediately to 
Florence. Anarchy had got too fast a hold on 
the city ; and it required a stronger hand than 
that of the Pope, or the eignory of the republic 
to ke^ it down. 

Yet Hoiotoe prospered. Every year it grew 
richer, more inielleotoal, more refined, more 
beautiful, more gay. With ite anarchy there 
was no stagnation. Tom and divided as it 
was, its energy did not slacken, its busy and 
creative spirit was not deadened, its hopefulness 
not abated. The factions, iieroe and personal 
as they were, did not hinder tiiat interest in 
poUMcal ideas, that aotive and subtle study of 
the qnestiona of civil government, fliat paaaicHi 
4nd ingennily displqred in political oontrivanoe 
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vhich now pervaded Xorthein Italy, every- 
wbete marreUously patient and hopeful, though 
&r from equally successful. In Venice at the 
oloee of the thirteentli century, that polity was 
finally settled and ooBsolidated, by which she 
was great as long as cities could be imperial, 
but which, even in its decay, survived the 
monarchy of Louis xiv. and existed within the 
memory of living men ; in Florence, the con- 
rtroctire spirib law and order only resisted, 
bnt berer tmmiphed. Yet at tbia time it was 
reeolnte and eangnine, ready with ezperimeai 
and chaise, and not yet dispirited by oontinnal 
failure. Political interest, however, and pasty 
contests were not sufKeient to absorb and em- 
ploy the citazena of Florence. Their genial and 
versatile spirit, so keen, so inventive, so elastic, 
^ioh made them such hot and impetuous 
partisans, kept them from being only this. The 
time was one of growth ; new knowledge, new 
poweocs, new tastes were opening to men ; new 
pannitB attracted them. There was com- 
mStce, tiiere was the School philosophy, there 
was the science of nature, there was ancient 
learning, there was the civil law, there were the 
arte, tb^ was poetry, all rude as yet, and 
unformed, bnt fnU of bope— living paieutB 
of mi^laer offspring. Fredniok n. had owe 
more opened Aristotie to ibs Latin ■watid, had 
gfvflu aa iu^olse Trttioli was teqpcoided to 
tlirotigb Italy tc tiw eboAj of the great mooa- 
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mente of Boman I^islation ; himself a poet, 
his example aii3 his splendid court had made 
poetry fashionable. In the end of the thiiv 
teenth century a great stride was made at 
Florence. WhUe her great poet was growing 
up to manhood, as rapid a change went on in 
her streets, her social customs, the wealth of 
her citizens, their ideas of magnificence and 
beaut^r, tiieir appieciatioa of literature. It was 
the age of growing oommerce and tfavel; 
Franoisban miseionariea had reached China, and 
settled there ; in 1294, Marco Polo returned to 
V^lioe, tlie first eaccesBfuI explorer of the East. 
The merchant^ of Florence flagged not ; their 
field of operations was Italy and the West ; 
they had tieir correspondents in London, Paris, 
and Bruges ; they were the hankers of Popes 
and kings.^ And their city shows to this day 
the wealth and magnificence of the last years 
of the thirteentji century. The ancient bnild- 
inga, consecrated in the memory of the Floren- 
tine people, were repaired, enlarged, adorned 
with marble and bronze— Or San Michele, the 
Badia, the Baptistery, — and new buildings rose 
on a grander scale. In 1291 was h^^UQ the 
Haosdeom of the great flottaitaiie dead, the 
Church of S. Grooe. In the same year, a fet# 
montha later, Amolfo laid (he deep fonndationa 

1 tb« Mami, of aieg. Z- ; Pirvmi, of PhlUp le Bet ; 
SpM, at BonUkM no. : Otrcht dd Oofio, of Beue^ zi. 
(Q: m tU 42, Till, m, 71 ; DIno Comp., p. S&) 
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which were afterwards to bear op BroneHeflohTB 
dome, and traced the plan of the magoificent 
cathedral. In 1298 he hogan to raise a Town- 
hall worthy of the Eepublio, and of being the 
habitation of its magistrates, the frowning mass 
of the Palazzo Vecchio. In 1299 the third 
circle of the walla was commenced, with the 
benedictioa of bishops, and the conoovuse of all 
ibe ' lords and orders ' of Florence. And Giotto 
was now beginning to throw Oimabne into the 
shade, — Giotto, the shepherd's boy, painter, 
soolptor, architect, and engineer at once, who a 
few years later was to complete and crown the 
arohitectural glories of Florence by that maater- 
pieoe of grace, his marble Campanile. 

Fiffy ywv made then all that striking diSer- 
BBM in domestic habits, in the materials of dress, 
in the value of money, which they have nsually 
made in later centuries. The poet of the four- 
teenth century describes the proudest nobleman 
of a hundred years before ' with hia leathern 
girdle and clasp of bone ' ; and in one of the 
most beautiful and natural of all poetic celebra- 
tions of the good old time, draws the domestic 
life of anciait Florence in the household where 
his ancestor was bom : — 

' A coal riposato, a cosl bello 
Viver di oittttdini, a oosl Ada 
CUtadinanza, a ooA doke oatello 
Maria mi dii, ohlwnatia in alte grida' — 

Farad, a. 16. 
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where high-bom dames still plied the distaS 
and the loom ; atill rooked the cradle with the 
words which their own mothers liad used ; or 
workirig with theu' maidens, told them old tales 
of ' the forefftthera of the city, of Troy, of Fieaole 
and of Borne.' ViUtuoi still fiude ttdB vadesuea 
within bxty yeaxa of ibs end of Hie oestoiy, 
almost within the limits of his own end Dante's 
life ; and speaica of that ' oM first people,' ' il 
primo Popolo Veechio,' with their coarse food 
and slender expenditure, their leather J^^dns, 
and plain close gowns, their small dowries and 
late marriages, aa if they were ttie first foimd^ 
of the city, and not a generation which bad 
lasted on into his own.^ Twenty years later, his 
stoiy is of the gaiety, tihe riohes, the pzofnse 
munifieenoa, the IxiU^t festivities, liie oan- 
leos and Joyona Hf e, whioh attracted foreigners 
to Florence as the city of pleasure ; of com- 
panies of a thousand or more, all clad in white 
robes, onder a lord, styled ' of Love,' passing 
thedr time in sports and dances ; of ladies and 
kni^ts, ' going throuf^ tike city with trumpets 
and o£l^ iDHtmnimtB, with joy and gladness,' 
and meeting togetlier in banquets evening and 
morning ; entertaining illustrious strangers, 
and honourably escorting them on horsebsick 
in their passage through the city ; tempting by 
tiieic liberalily courtiers, aod wite, wd min- 

1 o. Till. vu. 89. im 
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strels, and Jesters, to add to the amusemrats of 
Florence. Nor were these the boisterous 
tiiumphs of unrefined and coarse merriment. 
How variety of character was drawn out, how 
its more delicate elements were elicited and 
tempeied, bow nic^ it was observed, and bow 
findy drawn, M the racy and t^ten-eyed atory- 
tellers of Horenoe testify. 

Not perbape in these troops of revellers, but 
amid music and song, and in the pleasant places 
of social and privato life, belonging to Florence 
of the arts and poetry, not to the Florence of 
factions and strife, should we expect to find the 
friend of the sweet singer, Casella, and of tbe 
reserved and bold speculator, Guido Gavalcanti ; 
tbe myatio poet of the Vita Nuova, so sensitive 
and delicate, trembling at a gaze or a touch, 
recording visions, painting angela, composing 
Canzoni and commenting on them ; finally 
devoting himself to the austere consolations of 
deep study. To superadd to such a character 
that of a democratic politician of the Middle 
Ages, Beems an iuoongmooa miH ViArnh com- 
biiiati<HL Yefe it was a real one in (his ioatanoe. 
The Bcbolar'a life is, in oar idea of it, far separ- 
ated from the practical and tbe political ; we 
have been taught by our experience to disjoin 
enthusiasm in love, in art, in what is abstaaob 
or imaginative, from keen interest) and saooess- 
fnl inteiferenoe in tbe a&furs and oonSictB <^ 
life, ^nie practical man may be a dilettante ; 
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but the dreamer, or tlie thinker, wisely or 
indolently keeps out of the rough ways where 
real paesions and characters meet and Jostle, or 
if he ventures, seldom gains honour there. The 
separation is a natural one ; but it grows wider 
as society becomes more vast and manifold, and 
its ends, functions, and pursuits are disen- 
tangled, while they multiply. In Dante's time, 
and in an Italian city, it was no strange thing 
that the most refined and tender interpreter of 
feeling, the popular poet whose verses touched 
all heajts, and were in every mouth, should b© 
also at once the ardent follower of all abstruse 
Dsid difficult learning, and a prominent char- 
acter among those who administered the state. 
In that naziov sphere of action, in tba,t period 
of dawning powers and ciroamsoribed know- 
ledge, it seemed no mireasonabie hope, or tm- 
wise ambition, to attempt the compassing of all 
science, and to make it subserve and illustrate 
the praise of active citizenship.^ Dante, like 
other literary celebrities of the time, was not 
less from the custom of the day, than from his 
own purpose, a public man ; he took his place 
among his fellow-citizens ; he went out to war 
with them ; he fought, it ia said, among the 
skirmiBhera at the great Ouelf victory of 
Campaldino ; to qualify himself for office in 
the democracy, he enrolled himself in one of 
the Gnildfi of the people, and was matrionlated 
1 VUt (he opnlng ot the J9« Monarthia. 
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in the ' Art ' of the Apothecaries ; he served &.e 
state aa its agent abroad ; he went on important 
missions to the cities and courts of Italy ; 
according to a Florentine tradition, w hich enu- 
merates fonrteen distinct emboBsies, even to 
Hnngaiy and France. In the memorable year- 
of JnUtoe, 1300, he yna one of the Priors of tiie 
BepnbGc. There is no shrinking from fellow- 
diip and oo-operation and confiict with the keen 
or bold men of the market-plaj^e and council- 
hall, in that mind of exquisite and, as drawn by 
itself, exaggerated senaibihty. The doings and 
characters of men, the workings of sociefrf, the 
fortunes of his native city, were watched and 
thought of with as deep an interest as i^e 
eoniSBB of the stars, and read in the real i^eo- 
tade of Ufe vitli aa profound emoticm as in the 
mitaoulons page of Virgil ; and no scholar ever 
read Virgil with such feeling — no asbx>nomer 
ever watched the stars with more eager inqoisi- 
tiveness. The whole man opens to the world 
around him ; all aEFections and powers, soul and 
sense, diligently and thoughtfully directed and 
trained, with free and concurrent and equal 
energy, with distinct yet harmomone purpoaas, 
seek oat their lec^ieotiTe and appropriate 
objeots, moR^ inteiQeotaal, natural, epiiitaal, 
in tjiat admintUe scene esA hard fidd irtkne 
man is placed to laboor and love, to be ezer> 
oised, proved, and Judged. 
In a fresco in the dl^q>el of the old palaoe of 
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the Fodesf&i^ at Flcnceooe. is a portnut of Dante, 
said to be by Hie band of Ida ootemporiHy 
Giotto. He is represented as he might have 
been in the year of Campaldino. The ooimt«n- 
ance is youthful yet manly, more manly than 
it appears in the engravings of the picture ; but 
it on^ snggeeta the strong deep features of tJie 
■well-known traditional face. He is drawn wiih 
much of tJie softness, and melancholy pensive 
sweetness, and with something of the quaint 
stiffness of the Vita Nnova, with his fiower and 
his book. With him is drawn his master, 
Brunetto Latini,' and Corso Donati. We do 
not know what occasion led Giotto thus to 
associate him with the ' Great Baron.' Dante 
was, indeed, closely coimected with the Donati 
family. The dwelling of Iub family was near 
theirs, in ibe ' Quarter of Scancbl,' 1^ Wud of 
the Porta S. Piero. He married a dai^hter of 
their house, Madonna Gemma. None of his 
friends are commemorated with more affection 
than the companion of his light and wayward 
days, remembered not withoufca shade of anxious 
sadness, yet with love and hope, Corso's brother, 
Forese.' No sweeter spirit sings and smiles 
in the illumined spheres of Paradise, than she 
whom Forese remembers as on earth that sister, 
' Che tra bella e buona 
Nod so qual fosse piJi— ' ' 

1 Now > piiKm, the Bufnlto. Vide Tasarl, Fit. di Qititte, 
p. 811. s He died In 1294. O. Vai. viiL 10. 

» FMrg. e. 28. * Parad, e. S. 
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and who, from the depth of her heaveiLly Joy, 
teaobea the poet that in the lowest place among 
the blessed there can be no envy the sister of 
Foxeae and Coeso, Piccarda. But history does 
not gronp together Corse and Dant«. Yet the 
picture represents the truth — their fortunes were 
linked together. They were actors in the same 
Eceno— at this distance of time two of the moat 
prominent — though a scene veiy different from 
that cahQ and grave assembly, which Giotto's 
placid pencil has drawn on the old chapel vaU. 

The outlines of this part of Dante's history 
ace 80 well known that it is not necessary to 
dwell on them. More than the outlines we 
know not. The family quarrels came to a 
head, issued in parties, and the parties took 
names; they borrowed than frcna two rival 
faotioiiB in a ne^bouring town, whose feud 
was imported into Florence; and the Guelfs 
became divided into the Black Guelfs who were 
led by the Donati, and the White Guelfs who 
sided with the Cerchi. It stUl professed to be 
but a family feud, confined to the great houses ; 
but they were too powerful and i-'lorenije too 
small for it not to affect the ivliole Republic. 
The middle classes and the artisans looked on, 
and for a time not without satisfaction, at the 
strife of the great mem ; but it grew eTident that 
-one party must cmsli tlie oQier, and become 
dominant, in Florence ; and of Hie two, ihe 
1 Par«d.o.d. 
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Gerchi and their White adherents vere less for- 
midable to the democracy than the unscrnpnlous 
and ovrobearing Donati, with their miJitaiy 
renown and loidly taetes ; proud not merely 
of being nobles, but Guelf nobles ; always loyal 
champions, once the martyrs, and now the 
hereditary assertors of the great Guelf cause. 
The Cerchi with less character and less zeal, 
but rich, liberal, and ahowy, and with more of 
rough kindness and yolgar good-nature for the 
ctrnmum people, veto more popular in Guelf 
Eka«nce than the ' Parte Guelfa ' ; and, of 
oonrse, the Ghibellines wished them veil. 
Botb tlie cotemporary historians of Florraice 
lead ns to think that they might have been the 
governors and guides of the Republic — if they 
had chosen, and had known how ; and both, 
though condemning the two parties equally, 
seemed to have thought that this would have 
been the best result) for the State. But the 
aoGoimts of both, thongh they am very difieroii 
wiitw, agree in their scorn of iSiB leaders of the 
Wbite Guelfs. They were upstaiia, porse- 
prond, vain, and coarse-minded : and tliey 
dared to aspire to an ambition which they were 
too dull and too cowardly to pursue, when the 
game was in tlieir iiands. They wished to rule ; 
but when they might, they were afraid. The 
conmions were on their side, the moderate men, 
the party of law, the lovers of reipublioan 
goTeniment, and f6r Hie most part t^magis- 
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trates; but they shrunk from their fortune, 
' more from cowardice than from goodness, 
beoaoBe Hu^ exceedingly feared th^ adver- 
sarieB.* ^ Bcoifaoe -vm. had no prepossessionB 
in Florence, except for energy and an open hand ; 
the side which was most popular he would have 
accepted and backed ; but ' he would not lose,' 
he said, ' the men for the women.' ' lo non 
V(^Uo perdere gli uomiui per le femminelle.' ' 
If the Black party furnished types for the 
grosser or fiercer forms of wickedness in the 
poet's Hell, the White party surely were the 
originals of that picture of stupid and coward^ 
selfishness, in the miserable crowd who moan and 
are bu£Eet«l in the vestibule of the pit, mingled 
with the angela who dared neither to rebel nor 
he faithful, but ' wure for t/iemselves ' ; and who- 
ever it may be who is singled out in the ' setta 
dei cattivi,' for deeper and special scorn — ^he, 

' CSie feoe per Tilt& H gran rifinto,' 
the idea was derived from the Cerchi in 
Florence. 

A French prince was sent by the Pope to 
mediate and make peace in Florence. The 
Black Guelfs and Corso Donati came with him. 
The magistrates were overawed and perplexed. 
The White party weie, st«p by step, amused, 
diec^Ted, oatmanceuvred, entrapped, led blindly 
into &lBe plots, entangled in £he elaborate 
) UiioOoBip.,p. 15. * md., p. 1^ 
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Bubtleties — caught and exposed with all the 
zest and malice and insulting mockery of 
Italian intrigue — betrayed, mocked, crushed, 
chased out of their houses and from the city, 
condemned anheard, outlawed, mined in name 
and jnoperty, hy tiie Fimoh mediator ap- 
pointed 1:^ Pope, between them and titeir 
oi^Kmenta. With them fell many citizens who 
had tried to hoW the balance between the two 
partaes ; the leaders of the Bla^k Guelfs were 
gnilfy no errors of weakness. In two extant 
lists of ttie proscribed — condemned in his 
absence, first, for corruption and various crimes, 
especially for hindering the entrance into 
Korence of Charles de Valois, to a heavy fmo 
and banishment, then, two months after, for 
contomacy, to be burned alive if he erer feQ 
into the hands of the RepuWio, — appears the 
name of Dante Alighieri, — and more than this, 
concerning the history of his expulsion, we 
know not.' 

Of his subsequent life, history tells ua little 
more than the general character. He acted for 
a time in concert with the expelled party, in 
attemptii^ to force their way back to Florence ; 
and gave them up at last, in scorn and despair : 
bnt he never returned to Florence. And he 
found no new home for the rest of his days — 
nineteen yeoni, from bis exile to his deatii, he 
vaa a wanderer. Tbe eJaxaeta: is stamped on 

1 PdH, w 1«, K»- 
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his writingB. History, tradition, doouments, 
all scanty or dim, do but disclose him to ub 
difleient points, appearing here and thrae, we 
aie not told how or why. One old record) 
discovered by antiquarian industry, shows him 
in a village church near Florence, planning with 
the Cerchi and the White party an attack on 
the Black Guelfs. In another, he appears in 
the Val di Magra, making peace between its 
small potentates : in another, as the inhabitant 
of a certain street in Padua, Local traditions 
preserve uncertain noticea of his visits — a ruined 
tower, a tnoontain glen, a cell in a convent. Jn 
the leoollecidons of the following generation, his 
SolemQ and melancholy form mingled reluc- 
tantly, and for a while, in the brilliant court of 
the Scaligers, and scared the women, as a 
visitant of the other world, as he passed by 
their doors in the streets of Verona, Eumour 
brings h'r" to the West — ^with probabihiy to 
Paris, possibly to Oxford. But litUe certain 
can be made out about the places where he was 
an honomed and admired, bat it may be, not 
alwaya a welcome guest — till we find him 
sheltered, ch^ished, and (hen laid at lafit to 
rest, by the Lords of Ravenna. There he still 
rests, in a small, solitary chapel, built, not by 
a Florentine, but a Venetian. Florence, ' that 
mother of httle love,' asked for his bones ; bnt 
rightly asked in vain — ius place of repose ia 
better in tibiose remote and foisaken streete ' 
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the shore of the Adrian Sea,' ^ hard by tiie last 
relics of the Roman Empire, — the mausoleum 
of the children of Theodosius, and the mosaics 
of Justinian — ^than among the assembled dead 
of S. Croce, or amid the magnificence of S. Maria 
del Fiore. 

The Commedia, at the first glance, shows the 
traces of its author's life. It is the work of a 
wanderer. The very form in which it is cast 
is that of a Journey, difficult, toilsome, perilous, 
and full of change. It is more than a working 
out of that touohiog phraseol<^ of the Middle 
Ages, in which ' i^e way ' was the tecluiioal 
&eologioal expieema for thia m<H4aI life, sad 
' viator * meant man in his state of trial, as 
' comprehensor ' meant man made perfect — as 
having attained to his heavenly country. It is 
more than merely this. The writer's mind is 
full of the recollections and definite images of 
hia viii'ioua Journeys. The permanent scenery 
of the Inferno and Purgalorio, very variously 
and distinctly marked, is that of travel. The 
descent down the sides of the Pit, and the ascent 
of the Sacred Mountain, show one familiar with 

> Theae notices hare been carefully eollecteil by Felli, who 
ueuB to have left little to glean (JTmnorM. etc. EiL V, 
A few addlUona bave been made by Gerini (Mint. Slor. diiia 
Lanigiima), and Troj^iVtUroAUtgario), but they are not of 
mach iiDpwtaDce. ArriTabene {SteoUi d\ Danie) baa broaght 
tot{«tber s mass at iUDStrattoa vhioh is very uae&l, and vonld 
be more so, if he wsia mora oarafal, and quoted his aathotitlBS. 
Balbo amngM tbeaa matwclali with leiue and good fttUiq;; 
thoorii, ai a writer, ha ii bdow hi« subject. A hw tndti and 
anecdotw mt^ be fonnd IntbenoTaUita— m BacohattL 
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BOoh BOCOMB— one vbo had climbed painfally in 
poflous pasaea, and grown dizzy on the brink 
ot nanov ledgea over sea or tonent. It is 
Boeneiy from lie gorges of the AlpB and Apen- 
nines, or tibe terrEkcee and precipices of the 
Bivierft. Local reminiacencee abound ; — the 
severed rocks of the Adige vfllley— the waterfall 
of 8. Benedetto — the crags of Pietra^pana and 
S, Leo, which overlook the plain of Lucca and 
Ravenna — the ' fair river ' that flows among 
the poplara between Chiaveri and Sestri — the 
marble quarries of Carrara — ^tlie 'rough and 
desert wafB between X«iici and Turbia,' and 
tiiose towery diSs, gcmig ^eer into the deep 
sea at Noli, which teav^llers tm'tJie Comiche 
road some thirty years ago may yet remember 
witii fear. Mountain experience furnished that 
picture of &e traveller caught in an Alpine mist 
and gradually climbing above it ; seeing the 
vapours grow thin, and the sun's orb appear 
fMntly t^irough them ; and issuing at last into 
sunshine on the mountain top — the light of sun- 
set lost already on the shores below : — 
' Ai rs^i, morti gi^ nei bassi lidi ' : 
or tliat image of the cold dull shadow under the 
^Ijnne fir : — 

' tfn* ombra smorta 
Qnal sotto Ibglie vsrdi e rami njgri 
SonAwui Iraddi rivi, 1' Alps porta': 
or ot Ihfi latge snow-flakee faUing iritliont wind, 
among t h** tnomtsins i— 

* Oonw di neve in AIpe Mnia vento.' 
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He delights in a local name and local image — 
the boUiiig pitch, and the clang of the ship- 
wxij^tB in the uaemi of Veaiioe— the s^ralolual 
SMa of Aries and Pok— the hot-s^mg of 
Viterbo— the hooded monks of CoFc^e — the 
dykes of Flandeis and Padua — the Marenuoa, 
with its rough brushwood, its wild boars, its 
snakes and fevers. He had listened to tiie 
south wind among the pine-tops, in the forest 
by the ae& at Bavenna. He had watched 
□nder the Carisenda tower at Bologna, and seen 
the driTiog clouds give away their motion to it, 
and mafae it seem to be fiiiyag ; and had 
notioed how at Kome the October ann sets 
betweni Condoa and Sardinia. EtB images of 
tbe sea are aa nnmerooa and d^nite — the ship 
backing out of the tier in harbour, the direr 
plnngiiig after the fouled anchor, the mast 
rising, the ship going fast before the wind, the 
water closing in its wake, the arched backs of 
the porpoises the forerunners of a gale, the 
admiral watching everything from poop to 
prow, tihe oars stopping altogether at the sound 
<A fba whistle, tlie Bw^ing milB becoming elaok 
when the mast snaps and f^ls.^ And nowhere 
oouJd we find so many of the most characteristic 
and strain sensations of the traveller touched 
with such truth. Every one knows the lines 
which speak of tiie sinking of heart on the first 
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erening of travel at sea, or at tlie sound of the 
distant bell ; ^ the travelier'a morning feelings 
are not less delicately noted — the strangeneas 
on first waking in the open air with the sun 
high ; morning thoughts, as day by day he 
■wikea nearer home ; the morning aghb ot ibo 
aea beach, qaiTering in Uifi early light; the 
inesolution and lingering, before setiang out ' — 
' Koi eravam lunghesso '1 mare tmoora. 
Come gente ohe pensa al buo oammino, 
Che va ool ouore, e col corpo dimora.' 

He has recorded equally the anxiety, the curi- 
osity, the snspioum with which, in those times, 
steanger met and eyed stranger on the road ; 
but a BtUl more characteristic trait is to be 
found in those lines where he describes the 
pilgrim's first look round the church of his vow, 
and hia thinking how he shall tell of it :— 
' E quasi peregrin ohe si rierea 
Nel tempio del sue veto riguardando, 
E spera gia ridir com' ello ste» ' : 

or again, in that description, so simple and 
touching, of his thoughts while waiting to see 
Uie relic for which he left his home :— 

' Quale & oolui ohe forse di Croazia 
Viene a veder la Veronica nostra, 
C5b» per 1' aatioa Eama uon ei aa^a, 

Ua dke nel peiulBr, fin ohe ai moertia ; 
Sipior mio Qwii CHsto Dio veraoe. 
Or fa id fatta la sembiaoza voatra T ' 

Of these years tiwn of disappointment axid 
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exile ^le Divina CommeHa -wae iha labour and 

fruit. A atory in Boccaocio'a life told -wiSi 
some detail, implies indeed that it waa begun, 
and some progress made in it, while Dante was 
yet in Florence— hegun in Latin, and he quotes 
iiiree lines of it— continued afterwards in 
Italian. This ia not impossible ; indeed the 
germ and presage of it may be traced in the 
Vita Nmva. The idealised saint is there, in aU 
liie grace of her pure and noble humbleness, the 
guide and safegoaid of the poet's soul. She is 
already in glory wilt Mary the queen of angela. 
She already beholds the face of the Ever- 
blessed. And the envoye of the Vita Nvova is 
the promise of the Commedia. ' Alter this 
sonnet ' (in which he describes how beyond the 
widest sphere of heaven his love had beheld a 
lady receiving honour, and dazzling by her gloiy 
tiie unaccustomed spirit) — 'After this sonnet 
there appeared to me a marvelloos vision, in 
wliich I saw things which made me leeolve aot 
to speak more of this blessed one, until such tame 
as I should be able to indite more worthily of 
her. And to attain to this, I study to the 
utmost of my power, as she truly knows. So 
that, if it shaJl be the pleasure of Him, by 
whom all tiimgs hve, that my life continue for 
some years, I iiape to say of her that which 
neverhaliibeenBi^of any woman. And after- 
waids, may it please Hi m , who is the Lewd trf 
kisdneas, tiiat my booI may go to bdudd fiie 
s 
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glory of her lady, thai is, of &a!b blessed 
Beafaioe, who glorionafy gazes on the oonn- 
tenance of Him, qui est per omnia decufa 
benedictus.' It would be wantonly violating 
probabQity, and tiie imity of a great life, to 
suppoee that this purpose, though tmnsfonaed, 
waa ever forgotten or laid aside. The poet 
knew not what he was promising, what he was 
pledging himself to— through wloBt years of toil 
and M^ifft' he would have to se^k the light 
and tiie power he had a^ed ; in vrtiat form his 
high ventore should be realised. It© Commedia 
is the work of no hght reserve, and we need not 
be snrprised at finding the resolve and the pur< 
ixise at the outset of the poet's life. We may 
freely accept the supplied by tiie words of 
the Vita Nuova. The apdl of boyhood is nevOT 
broken, through the nps and downs of life. His 
course of thought advances, alters, deepens, but 
is oontionous. From yoatti to age, from the 
first glimpse to Sie p^eot w(h4c, ^e same idea 
abides with him, ' even from the flower, till 
the grape was ripe.' It may aBsume various 
changes,— an image of beauty, a figure of philo- 
sophy, a voice from the other world, a type of 
heavenly wisdom and Joy,— but still it holds, 
in self-imposed and wiling &raldom, that 
creative and versatile and tenatnous epiril). It 
was tiie dream and hope of too deep and strong 
a nuad to fade and come to naught — to be other 
than the seed of l^e achieTmnent and crown of 
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life. But, with all faitli in the star and freedom 
of genius, we may donbt whether the proaperous 
oitisen would have done thai whioh waa done 
"by tiw man vithoni a home. Beatrice's ^oiy 
might have been snng in graad &ongh barbarous 
Latin to the literati of the fourteenth centurj' ; 
or a poem of new beauty might have fixed the 
language and opened the literature of modern 
Italy ; but it could hardly have been the 
Commedia, That bektngs, in its date and its 
greatness, to the time when eoirow bad become 
the poet'a daily portion and the condition of his 
life. 

The Commedia is a novel and startling appari- 
tion in literature. Probably it has been felt by 
aome, who have approached it with the rever- 
ence due to a work of such renown, that the 
world has been generous in placing it so high. 
It seems so abnormal, so lawless, so reckless of 
all ordinary proprieties and canons of feeling, 
taste, and oompoeiticai. It is toa^i and abropt ; 
obscure in phrase and allusion, doubly obscure 
in purpose. It is a medley of all snbjects 
usually kept distinct : scandal of the day and 
transcendental science, politics and confesaiona, 
coarse satire and angelic joy, private wrongs, 
«ith the mysteries of the faith, local names and 
habitations of earth, with visions of hell and 
heaven, lb is hard to keep up with the ever- 
cbuiging current of feelmg, to pass as the poet 
passes, without effort or scntple, from tender- 
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nesa to ridicule, from hope to bitter scorn or 
querulous complaint, from high-raised devotJon 
to the cahnnesa of prosaic subtleties at gro- 
tesqae detaiL Each separate element and vdn 
dt d)oaghfe has its precedent; but not their 
nmalgftTTULtinn. Many had written visions of 
the unaeen vorld, but they had not blended 
vtth them th^ personal fortunes. S. Angus- 
fine had tanght the soul to contemplate its 
own histoiy, and had traced its progress from 
daiJaiess to light ; but he had not taterworen 
vitb it the history of Italy, and the oonsnnuna- 
tion of all earthly destinies. Satire was no obw 
thing ; Juvenal had given it a moral, some oi 
the Proven5al poets a political, turn ; S. Jerome 
had kindled into it fiercely and bitterly even 
while expounding the Prophets ; but here it 
streams forth in all its violco(;e, ^lithin the 
precincts of the eternal world, and alt«matea 
with the hymns of the blessed. Lucretius had 
drawn forth the poetry of nature and its laws ; 
Virgil and Livy had unfolded the poetry of tlte 
Roman empire ; 8. Augustine the still grander 
poetry of the history of the City of God ; hot 
none had yet ventured to weave into one tiie 
three wonderful threads. And yet the scope of 
tlie Italian poet, vast and compreheneiTC as the 
issue of all things, universal as the government 
which directs nature and intelligence, forbids 
him not to stoop to the lowest outiff he h»8 ever 
deqnaed, tbs minntesfc fact in natnie tiiat has 
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ever struck his eye, the merest peraonal assooia- 
tion which haj^a pleasantly in his memory. 
Writing for all time, he scruples not to mix with 
all that is august and permanent in Jiistory and 
prophecy, incidents the most transient, and 
names the most obscure ; to waste aa im- 
mortaJily of diame or praise on tliose about 
whom his own generatiaii were to inqiiire in 
vain. Scripture history runs into profane ; 
Pagan legends teach their lesson side by side 
wiUi Scripture scenes and miracles ; heroes and 
poeta of Heathenism, separated from their old 
classic world, have their place in the world of 
faith, discourse with Christians of Christian 
dogmas, and even mingle with tiie Saints ; 
Virgil guides the poet tfarongb his fear and his 
penitenoe to the gates of fttntdise. 

Urn feeling of harsh and extravagant incon- 
gruity, of causeless and unpardonable darkness, 
is perhaps the first impression of many readers 
of the Commedia. But probably, as they read 
on, there will mli^le with this a sense of strange 
and unusual grandeur, arising not alone from 
the hardihood of the attempt, and the mystery 
of the subject, but from the power and the 
character of the poet. It will strike them that 
wotds out deeper thsn is t^dr wont ; tliat from 
tiiat wild uncongenial imagery, thonghta emwga 
of sbgnlar tm& and beauty. Thdr dissatos- 
faoficni will be oheqiwred, even disturbed — t<x 
ve can often bring ounelTeB to sMrifioe mooli 
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(or the sake of a cleitr and consistent view — by 
tlie appearance, amid mucli that repels them, of 
proofs undeniable and accumulating of genins as 
mighty as it is strange. Their perplexity and 
disappomtmeiit may grow into distinct oon- 
dsmnatioii, or it may pass into admiration uid 
delight ; bat no one has evex come to the end 
of Hie Oommedia witiiout feeUng that if it has 
given him a new view and specimen of the wild- 
ness and unaccountable waywardness of the 
human mind, it has also added, as few other 
books have, to his knowledge of its feelings, its 
capabilities, and its grasp, and suggested larger 
and more serious thoughts, for which he may be 
grateful, conceming that unseen world of which 
he 1b erea hexe a membeo:. 

Dante :woald not have thanked his admicen 
for becoming apologists. Those in whom the 
sense of imperfection and strangeness over- 
powers E^mpathy for grandeur, and enthusiasm 
for nobleness, and Joy in beauty, he certainly 
would have left to themselves. But neither 
would he teach any that he was leading them 
along a smooth and easy road. The Oommedia 
will always be a hard and trying book ; nor did 
the writer much care that it diould be other- 
wise. Uneh of Ihis is no doabt to be set down 
tip its i much of its rongh^iees and extrava- 
ganoe, aa well as of its beanty — ^its aDegmioal 
Bpirit, its bame and scenery. The idea <^ a 
Tisionaiy vc^rt^ ilmm^ the worlds of pain and 
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blisa ia no invention of the poet — it was one 
of the commonest and most familiar medieval 
vehiclea of censure or warning ; and those who 
love to trace the growth and often strange 
fortunes of popular ideas, or whose taate leads 
them to disbelieve jn genina, oad tiaak the 
pamitage of great ioventuaiB (o ttie foolifilL and 
obsonre, may find abundant materials in the 
literature of l^^ends.' But his own age — the 
age vhich received the Cotamedia with mingled 
enthusiasm and wonder, and called it the Divine, 
was as much perplexed as we are, though pro- 
hahly rather pleased thereby than Diiunded. 
That within a century after its composition, in 
the more famous cities and universities of Italy, 
Florence, Venice, Bologna, and Pisa, chairs 
shookl have been founded, and illustrious men 
engaged to lecture on it, is a strange homage to 
its power, even in that time of quick foding ; 
but as strange and great a proof of its obscurity. 
What is dark and forbidding in it was ecarcdy 
more clear to the poet's cotemporaries. And lie, 
whose last object was amtiBraueat, invites no 
audience bat a patient and confiding one. 

' O voi ohe Biate in piocioletta bwca, 
Desideroai di aaooltar, seguiti 
Dietro b1 mio legno che cantando varca, 

Tomate a riveder ti vostri liti : 
Non vi metteW in pelago, ohe fotse 
Perdendo me rimaiTeate amamtL 



1 ViOt Omiam, DaiUt, pp. CSC fgg., Ed. 2^. 
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h' acqua ch' to prendo gUimmai non si ooree : 
Minerva spira. e conducemi Apollo, 
E nuove muse mi dimostran r Orse, 

Voi oltri poohi, che drizzasCe '1 ooUo 
Per tempo al pan degli angeli, dul qualo 
Vivesi qui, ma non ei vien satoUo. 

Metter potete ben per 1' alto sale 
Voatro uavigio, servando mio boIoo 
Dinonzi all' ocqua che ritoma eguale. 

Que' glorioBi che passaro a Colco, 
Non a' umniraron, com voi farote, 
Quamio Jason vider fatto bifolco.'— Porod. 2,' 

The character of tlie Commedia belongs much 
more, in its excellence and its imperfection, to 
the poet himaelf and the nature of his work, 
than to his age. That cannot screen his faults ; 
nor can it arrogate to itself — it must be content 
to share, his glory. His leading idea and line of 
tiioti|^6 was much mote mrvtA then Quta it ia 
now, and bdongs maoh more to tlte modem 
than the medieval world. The 'Stoiy of a 

1 'O ye ivlin fnin would listen fo my song, 
po]]«v,-iu^ ,n liliU hark fi.ll enKarly 
My vpnlii'r.Li> fliiji, tti!it (■hinting liies aloLg, 

Tempt not the ilKtp, lesl haply losing ma, 

I sm the first t^ia voyaga to essay ; 
Minerva breathes— Apollo is my guide ; 
And new-born muses do the Beiri tiisplay. 
Ye other fen, nho havt look'd up on high 
For angels' food betimes, e'eu here anppliod 
LaivelT, bnt not enough to satisfy,— 
Sid toe daip ocean ye your course may Uk% 
llj track pnrsning the pure waters tbrougli, 
Ere lenBitW the qDicklj-closmg wake. 
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Life,' the poetry of man'a Joomey through the 
wilderness to his true coimtry, is in various and 
very different shapes as haokneyed a form of 
imagination, as an allegory, an epic, a legend of 
chivalry were in former times. Not, of course, 
yiAt aiQT time has beea witJiicmt ita poetical feel- 
ings and ideaa on the sabject ; and never were 
they deeper and more diversified, more touching 
and solemn, than in the ages that passed from 
S. Augustine and S. Gregory to S. Thomas and 
S. Bonaventura. But a philosophical poem, 
where they were not merely the colouring, but 
the subject, an ejws of the soul, placed for ita 
trial in a fearful and wonderful world, with 
relations to time and matter, history and nature, 
good and evil, the beautiful, the intelligible, and 
tJie mysterious, aiu and giaoe, the iafinifa and 
the eternal, — and having in the company and 
under the influences of other intelligences to 
make its choice, to struggle, to succeed or fail, 
to gain the light, or be lost — this was a new and 
unattempted theme. It has been often tried 
ainoe,. in faith or doubt, in egotism, in aorzov, 
in mnrmnzing, in affeotation, aomet^nes in ]oy, 
— in various forms, in prose and verse, com- 
pleted or fragmraatary, in reality or fiction, in 
the direct or the shadowed stoiy, in the £?on- 
fessitms, in WUhdm Meiater and Fauat, in the 
Excwraion. It is common enoi^ now fot the 
poet, in. tile futh of human Empathy, and emm 
of the unexhausted vastneas bis mysterious 
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sabjeo^ to believe that Ms fellows will not see 
mt^out interest and proSt glimpses of his own 
path and fortunes — hear from his hps the dis- 
cloenre of his chief delights, his warnings, his 
fears — follow the many-coloured changes, the 
impressions and workii^ of a character at once 
the contrast and the counterpart to their own. 
But it was a new path then ; and he needed to 
be, and was, a bold man who first opened I it 
— a path never trod without peril, usually with 
loss or failure. 

And certainly no great man ever made leas 
secret to himself of his own jjeniuB. He ia at 
no pains to rein in or to dissemble his oonsnona- 
ness of power, which he has measored vitiiont 
partiality, and feels sure wiU not fail him. 
' Fidandomi di me pifi che di un altro ' — ^is a 
reason which he assigns without reserve. We 
look with the distrust and hesitation of modem 
days, yet, in spite of ourselves, not without 
admiration and r^ret, at such frank hardihood. 
It was more common once than now. When 
the worid was yonng, it was more natural and 
allowable — it waa often seouly and noble. 
Men knew not their difficulties as we know them 
—we, to whom time, which has taught so much 
wisdom, has brought so many disappointment 
— we who have seen how often the powerful have 
faUen short, and the noble gone astray, and the 
most admirafolfi missed thcdr pra^eotion. It ia 
beooDuiig in OS to distnut oursdree — to be diy 
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if we cannot be modest— ib ia but a reepoctfol 
tribute to human weakness and our brethren's 
failures. But there was a time when great men 
dared to claim their greatneaa — ^not in fooliElh 
self-oomplacency, but in mtembairassed and 
majestio aimplioitf , in TungnimiTn i iy and truth, 
in the ocHDScionsneW of a seiioiis and noble poi- 
pose, and of atrongtii to folfil it. Without 
passion, without elation as without shrinking, 
the poet surreys his superiority and his high 
position, as something external to him ; he has 
no doubts about it, and affeota none. He would 
beacowardif he shut his eyes to what he ooold 
do ; aa muoh a Mfler in displaying leaerre aa 
ostentation. Nothing is more striking in the 
Commedia than the s^ne and unhesitating 
confidence with which he announces himself the 
heir and reviver of the poetic power so long lost 
to the world — the heir and reviver of it in all its 
fulness. He doubts not of the Judgment of 
posterity. One has arisen who shall throw into 
the shade all modem reputations, who shall 
bequeath to Ghtiatcndom the gloiy of that name 
of Poet, ' Che pift duia e pit onora,* hitherto 
the ezcludve boast of heathenism, and claim the 
rare honours of the laurel 

' si rade volte, padre, no ns coglie 
Par trionfore o Cesara o poeta 
(Colpa e vei^gnft dell' umane voglie), 

Che partorir latiaia in eu la liet« 
Delfioa deit& dovriii 1ft finmda 
Peneia qtuuido nhran di ak a«eU.' — Parad, 1. 
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He has bat to follow his star to be sure of the 
ghmona port : * be is the master ot language : 
he can gire tame to the dead — no task or eHtsr- 
|ffise appals him, for whom aphiie keep vakoh. 
in heaveo, and angels have visited the shades — 
' Tal si parti dal cantar alleluia ' — who is Virgil's 
foster-child and famihar friend. Viigil bid hin> 
lay aside the last vestige of fear. Virgil is to 
' crown him king and priest over himaelf,' for a 
higher venture than heathen poetry had dared ; 
in Virgil's company he talics his place without 
diffidence, and without vain-glory, among the 
great poets of old — a sister souL^ 

' Poioh^ la voce fa leatata « qoeta, 
Vidi cjoattro grand' ombre » noi vmira : 



Cosi vidi adunsT la bella souola 
Di quel eigFior dell' altiasiixio oanto 
Cha sovra gli altri come aquila vola. 

Da ch' ebber ragloaaM inaieme alquouto 
Volserai a me con aalutevol oenno 
E '1 mio maestro sorrise di tonto. 

E pift d' onora aneora asaai mi tenno : 
Ch' eaai mi feoei delia loro aohiera, 
SI oh' io fui sesto tra cotanto aenno.'— 7n/. 4. 

This sustained magnanimity and lofty self- 
reliance, which never betrays itself, is one of the 
main elements of the grandeur of the Commedta. 
It is, more than any other poem of equal mark, 
the mirror of the poet's character — and that 
oharaoter one of the greatest. It is an imposing 

1 Bnttutto lAtiui's Fmpliear. I^f, 16, Pnrg. e. 31. 
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spectacle to see aiich fearleasness, such freedom, 
and such success in an untried path, amid 
ui^irepared materials and rude iiistximieiit«, 
models soanf? and 011I7 half nadentood, povers 
of langiu^e stall doubtful and suspected, the 
deepest and strongest thought still confined to 
unbending forms and the harshest phrase ; 
exact and extensive knowledge, aa yet far out 
of reach ; witli no help from time, which 
familiarises all things, and of which manner, 
elaboration, judgment, and taste are the gifts 
and inheritance ; — to see the poet, trusting 
to his eiye, ' which Baw evetyOung,' ^ and his 
seaiching nod oieative spirit, venture vn- 
datmtedly into all regions of thought and feel- 
ing, to draw thenee a picture of tiie government 
of the universe. 

But such greatness had to endure its price 
and its counterpoise, Dante is alone — except 
in his visionaiy world, solitary and companion- 
less. The blind Ore^ had his throng of lis- 
teners ; Shakspere his free associates of the 
stage ; the blind Englishman his home and the 
voices of his daughters ; Goethe his oortes- 
pondents, a court, and all Germany to applaud. 
Not so Dante, — the friends of his youth are 
already in the region of spirits, and meet him 
there— Case] la, Foreae, — Guido Cavaleanti will 
Boon be with them, this upper world he 
thinks and writes as a Mesdlees man, — ^to whom 
1 ■ DkBto Ou tntte tsdM.'— Sacchettl, Hor. 114. 
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all (hak he had held dearest wm ea&sr lost) or 
embiMered — ^far himself. 

And 80 he is his own law; he owns no tribunal 
of opinion or standard of taste, except unong 
the gieat dead. He hears iiiem exhort him to 
' let the world talk on — to stand like a tower 
unshaken by the winds ' — to be ' no timid 
friend t-o truth,' ^ ' to fear to lose life among 
those who shall call this present time antiquity.'* 
He belongs to no party. He is his own arbiter 
of the beautiful and the becoming ; his own 
Jndge over right and injustice, innocence and 
guilt. He has no toUowera to secure, no school 
to humour, no public to satisfy ; nothing to 
guide him, and nothing to consult, nothing to 
bind him, nothing to fear, out of himself. In 
full trust in heart and will, in his sense of truth, 
in his teeming brain, he gives himself free course. 
If men have idolised t^e worthlesa, and oanoa- 
ised tiie base, he revereeB their award wi&oub 
meaviy, and witJumt apok^ ; if ihsy have for- 
gotten the Just because he was obscure, be 
remembers bim ; if ' Ser Martino and Mmna 
Berta,' * the wimpled and hooded gossipa of the 
day, with their sage company, have settled it 
to their own satisfaction that Providence can- 
not swerve from their general rules, cannot save 
where they have doomed, or reject where they 
have approved — he both fears more and hopes 
more. Deeply revraent to the Judgment of the 

1 PvTg. 5. * Parad. 17. * Farad. 18. 
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ages past, mvexmt to tbe persons whom tiiey 
hare immortalised for good and eren for evil, 
in his own day he cares for no man's person and 
no man's Judgment. And he shrinks not from 
the auguries and forecaatings of hia mind about 
their career and fate. Men reasoned rapidly in 
those days on such subjects, and without much 
scruple ; but not with such deliberate and dis- 
criminating stenmesa. The moat popular and 
honoured names in Florence, 

'FanoAta e 1 Tegghiaio, che fur si degni 
Jaoo^o Rusticucoi, Arrigo, e '1 Mosca, 
E gli altri, ah' b. ben far poaer gl' ingegni,' 

have yet the damning brand : no reader of the 
Inferno can have forgotten the shock of that 
terrible reply to the poet's questionings about 
their fate : 

' Ei aon tra i' anims pift nere.' ' 
If he is partial, it is no vulgar partiality : friend- 
sh^ and old afieotion do not rentoxe to exempt 
from ite &ial doom the sin ofhis tamons master, 
Bmnetto Latini ; nobleness and great deeds, a 
kindred character ajid common wrongs, are not 
enough to redeem Farinata ; and he who could 
tell her story, bowed to the eternal law, and 
dared not save Francesca. If he condemns by 
a severer rule than that of the world, he ab- 
solves with fuller faith in the possibilities of 
grace. Many names of whom history has re- 
corded so good, are marked by him for bliss ; 
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yet nab witiiout fall reqieot for }nsHce. The 
penitent of the last hour a saved, bat he suffers 
loss. AUnfred's sonl is resoned; men^ had 
accepted bis teare, and forgiTen his great sios ; 
and the excommunication of his enemy did not 
bar his salvation : 

'Fot lor TnalB^iTTOn d non d pnde 
Ofae niMiposaa tonuti 1' etemo amors 
Uentra ons 1ft BpoMnza lia fiot del vocde.' 

But it -was no ineSeotaal punishmttit ; it vas to 
keep him for Icaig years from the perfection of 
heaven.^ And mih the same independence 
with which he aaeigna their fate, he selects his 
instances — instanceB which are to be the typea 
of character audita issues. No man ever owned 
more unreservedly the fascination of greatness, 
its sway ovfn the imogination and the heart ; no 
one pr^ed more the grand harmony and sense of 
SiBBBB whieh there is, when the great man and 
the ^eab office are Joined in one, and reflect 
eaoh o&er's gieatnesR. The famous and great 
of all ages are gathered in the poet's vision ; the 
great names even of fable — Geiyon and the 
giants, the Minotaur and Centaurs, and the 
heroes of Thebes and Troy. But not the great 
and famous only : this is too narrow, too con- 
ventional a sphere ; it is not red enough. He 
felt, what the modem world feels so keeufy, that 

' Cbarlen of Anjoa, Ma Guelf coaqnetor, ii sbuisd aboTB 
him, is the Tille; o! the kings {Fvrg. 7), ' Colnf dal mascUo 
luso'— uotwidutudinc ilurgea afterwudi OMde Ketimt 
him, P«iy. 20. 
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wonderful hiBtories are latent in the inoon- 
^icnoua paths of life, in the fugitive inoidKata 
erf the honr, among the persons whose faces we 
have seen. Tito Church had from the fiist heen 
witness to (he deep interest of individoal life. 
The rising taste for novels siiowed that society 
at large was beginning to be alive to it. And it 
is this feeling— that behind the veil there may 
be grades of greatness but nothing insignificant, 
— that led Dante to refuse to restrict himself to 
the characters of fame. He will associate with 
tjiem the hying men who have stood round him ; 
tiiey ore part of the same oompaoy with tiie 
gr«itest>. Thai they have iDtei«ated him, 
touched him, moved his indignation or pity, 
struck him as examples of great vicissitude or 
of a perfect life, have pleased him, loved him- — 
this is enougli why thoy should live in his poem 
as they have lived to him. He chooses at will ; 
history, if it has been neglig^ the time 
aboat those whom he tiionght wortliy of teaumi, 
must be content with its loss. He tells t^eir 
story, or touchea them with a word like the 
most familiar names, according as he pleases. 
The obscure highway robber, the obscure 
betrayer of hig sister's honour — Binier da 
Cometo and Rinier Pazzo, and Caccianimico — 
are ranked, not according to their obscurity, 
but according to the greatness of their crimes, 
wit^ the famous conquerotB, aiul ' soouzgee of 
God,* KOd seducers of the heroic age, Pyrrhus 
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and Attila, and the great Jason of ' royal port, 
who sheds no tear in hie torments.'^ He earns 
as high praise from Tirgil, for Itis corse on the 
furious wrath of the old frantic Florratme 
burgher, as if he had cursed the distnrbev 
the world's peace.^ And so in the realms of 
joy, among the faithful accomplisheES of the 
highest trusts, kings and teachers of the natione, 
founders of orders, sainted empresses, appear 
those, whom, though the world had forgotten or 
misread them, the poet had enshrinol in his 
familiar thoughts, for their sweetness, their 
gentle goodness, their nobihty of soul; tba 
penitent, the nun, the old crusading ancestm, 
the pilgrim who bad deserted the greatness 
whiob he had created, the biare logician, who 
' syllogised unpalatable truths * in t^e Qnartier 
Latin of Paris.' 

There is small resembUnce in all this — this 
u'bitrary and imperious tone, this range of ideas, 
feelings, and images, this unshackled freedom, 
this harsh reality — to the dreamy gentleness of 
the Vila Nnova, or even the staid argumentation 
of the more mature Convilo. The Vita Nvova 

1 See the mii(|iiiflcFnt pictore, In/. 18. ' 8. 

' CoDiiza, Piccuda, Cu»iaeuida, R<mio. iPanad. 0, 8, 
16,8,10.) 

— ■LalDcaeUrnadiSineri 
Ohe lenmiilo nel vico darii Btnml 
SDIt^nA hivldloid verl-^ ' 

is oaniMHif Titb B. Thomu Aqulnu, In die apbo* of flie 
Sob. OnDun gives few pAiricnlon of thli foigotten j/tottmia 
<d the ■ Kqs da f onane, pp. SaftJSS. 
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U all Belt-concentratioD — a brooding, not im- 
pleaded, over the varying tides of feeling, which 
are little Lafluencecl by the world without ; 
every fancy, every wensation, every superatition 
of the lover is detoUed with the most whimsical 
sabtlely. The Commedia, too, has its teaidsr- 
nesB — and that more deep, more nataral, itfore 
tme, ibasi &e poet had before adapted to the 
traditionary formulje of the ' Courts of Love,' — 
tiie eyes of Beatrice are as bright, and the 
' conquering light of her smile ' ; they still 
culminate, but they are not alone, in the poet's 
heaven. And the professed subject of the 
Commedia is still Dante's own story and life ; 
he still makes himself the central point. And 
steeled aa he is -by that high and hard exp^ienoe 
of whiob his poem is tiie projection and type, — 
' Tetiagonn ai colpi della fbrtuna,' — a stern and 
brief-spoken man set on objects, and occupied 
with a theme, lofty and vast as can occupy 
man's thoughts, be still lets escape ever and 
anon some passing avowal of delicate sensitive- 
ness,' lingers for a moment on some indulged 
self-consciourfiiCMs, some recollection of his once 

1 For inatance, his feeling of diatreaa at gaiing «t the blind, 
who wsra not aware of his preseoOK— 

'A ma parova andando fare oltraggio 
VedeEdo alttui, non essendo veduto.'— ftny. IS J 
■nd of lluime at being tempted to listen to ■ quml batwean 
two loft ipirits— 

'Ad Monltwli n' to del tntto fiuo, 
Qnanda 'I MmbIio mi diaM : or par min, 
die per poeo t, che teoa nan mi riu«. 
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quick and changeful mood—' io cho aon tras- 
mntabil per tutte guise ' ' — or half piaytuUy 
alludes to the whispered name of a lady," whose 
pleasant courtesy has beguiled a few days of 
exile. But he is no longer spellbound and en- 
tangled in fancies of his own weaving— afaewbed 
in the ut^rofitable contemplaticm of hia am 
internal sensations. The man is indeed the 
same, still a Florentine, still metaphysical, still 
a lover ; he returns to the haunts and images of 
youth, to take among them his poet's crown, 
but ' with other voice and other garb,' ' a peni- 
tent and a prophet— with largw iihoilghts, 
wider sympathies, freer utterance ; sterner and 
fiercer, yet nobler and more genuine in his 
tenderness — as one whom trial baa made serious, 
and keen, and intolerant of evil, but not 
sceptical or callous ; yet with the impressions 
and memories of a very different scene from hia 
old day-dreame. 

' After that it was the pleasure ot the oitizens of that 
ftureat and most famous daughter of Rome, Florauoe, 
to oast me forth from bar most aweet boaom {wherein I 
bad twea nourished up to the maturity at iot Ute, and 
In iriiioh, with all peaoe to her, I long widi ell mjr hewt 
to rest toy weary soul, and flniah the time which is 



QusDdo io '1 wnti' « me paiUr mn lia 




and tha baral, 



' 0 dlgDitoM eotdci 
Coma t' e picclol ftUa i 



Uoma t' e picclol nua amarD mono.'— ^wy. B. 
1 Parad. 6. » Purg. 24. • Parad. 2S. 
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given cne). I havo passad ihrougii alinodt all the rfgionfl 
to which this language reaches ; a wanderer, almost a 
beggar, displaying, against my will, the stroke of for- 
tune, irtiioh is ofttimes unjustly wont to be imputed to 
the person sbidcen. Truly, I nave been a ship without 
a sail or helm, oarried to divers harbours, and gnUs, ftnd 
shores, by that parching wind which sad pover^ 
breathes ; aud I have seemed vile in the eyeH <^ mtnj, 
who perchance, from some fame, had imagined of me 
in another form ; in the sight of nhcim not only did my 
presence bocome nought, but every work of mine less 
priaed, both what had been and what was to be 
wrought.' — Convilo, Tr. i. c. 3. 

Thus proved, and thug furnished, — tlms 
independent and confident, daring to trust his 
instinct and genius in what was entirely untried 
and unusual, lie entered on his great poem, to 
ehadow forth, under the figure of his own oon- 
veraion and purification, not merely how a single 
seal rises to its perfection, but how this visible 
world, in all its phases nature, life, and 
socie^, is one with the invisible, which borders 
on it, actuates, acoomplishea, and explains it. 
It is this vast plan, to take into his scope, not 
the Boul only in its struggles and triumph, but 
all that the soul finds itself engi^ed with in i\& 
course ; the accidents of the hour, and of agea 
past ; the real persons, great and small, apart 
from and without whom it cannot think or act ; 
the material world, which is its theatre and 
home, which gives so many various sides to the 
Commedia, which makes it so novel and strange. 
It is not a mere personal history, w a pouring 
forth of feeling, 1^ tiw Vita Nmm, tiboogh he 
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is himself Qfe myHteriouH yoyageec, and he opens 
without reserro his actual life and hia heart — 
though he speaks in iiie first person, he is bnt a 
charaoter of die drama, and in great part of it 
with not more of distinct personality than in 
that paraphrase of the penitential Paalms, in 
which he has preluded to much of the Commedia. 
Yet the Commedia is not a pure allegory ; it 
adraitfl, and makes use of the allegorical, but the 
laws of allegory are too narrow for it ; the real 
in it ia too impatient of the veil, and breaks 
through in all its hardness and detail into what 
ia most shadowy. History is indeed seen not 
in its ephemeral look, but under the light of 
God's final judgments, in its completion, not in 
ite provisional and fragmentary character, seen 
therefore but in faith ; — but its issues, which in 
this confused scene we ordinarily contemplate 
in the gross, the poet brings down to detail and 
individuals ; he faces and grasps the tremen- 
dous thought that the veiy men and women 
whom we see and speak to, are now the real 
reprsseotatiTes of sin and goodness, tlie teue 
actors in iimt scene which is so ftLTniliar to ns as 
a picture — unflinching and terrible heart, he 
oadareB to face it in its moat harrowing forms. 
But he wrote not for sport, nor to give poetic 
pleasure ; ho wrote to warn ; the seed of the 
Oonmedia was sown in tears, and reaped in 
misery ; and the consdations which it oSera 
an awful as tiiey are real. 
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Thus, though he throws into Bymbol and 
image what can only be expressed by symbol 
and image, we can as little forget in reading lum 
tiuB real world in whioh we live, aa ve can in <me 
of Shakspere'a plays. It is not merely that the 
poem is crowded with real personages, most of 
them having the single interest to us of being 
real. But aU that is associated with man's 
history and existence is interwoven with the 
main course of thought — all that gives char- 
acter to life, tUl that gives it form and feature, 
even to quaintness, all that occupies the mind, 
or employs the hand — epeoulatioQ, Boieooe, arte, 
manufactures, moaamentk, scenes, onstoms, 
proverbs, ceremcHiies, attitudes of men, hafoita 
of living creatures, games, punishmenta. The 
wildest and most unearthly imaginations, the 
most abstruse thoughts, take up Into and in- 
corporate vith themselves the forcible and 
familiaa: impressions of our motiiw earth, and 
do not refuse tiie oompany and aid even of 1^ 
homeliest 

Hiis is not mere pootio omameot, pecoliarly, 
pntfiuely, or extravagantly onplo;^. It is 
one of iba vaya in which his dominant feeling 
otpregees itself — spontaneous and instinctive in 
eaoh several instance of it, but the kindling and 
efflnenoe of deliberate thought, and attending on 
a clear porpose— the feeling of the real and 
intimate oonneofion betwem the ol:^^^ of m^i 
and faith. It is not that he sees in one the 
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simple counterpart and reverse of the other, or 
seta himself to trace out universal^ iiimr 
mutual correspondences ; he haa too stxcmg a 
sense of Hie reaEty of tiaa familiar life to redace 
it merely to a shadow and type of the nnseen. 
What he struggles to express in countless ways, 
with all the resources of his strange and gigantic 
power, is that this world and the next are botiL 
equally real, and both one— parts, however 
different, of one whole. The world to come we 
know but in ' a glass darkly ' ; man can only 
think and imagine of it in images, which he 
knows to be but broken and faint reflections : 
bat tliiB irarid we know, not la outline and 
featureless idea, but by name, and face, .and 
shape, I:^ place and person, by the colours and 
forms which crowd over its surface, the mat 
who people its habitations, the events which 
mark its momenta. Detail fills tlie sense here, 
and is the mark of reality. And thus he seeks 
to keep alive the feeling of what that world is 
which he connects with heaven and hell ; not by 
abstraotiimB, not much elaborate and higbly- 
flnidied jnotniefl, bat }sy names, posons, loml 
features, definite inures. Widely and keenfy 
has he ranged over amd searched into the world 
— with a largeness of mind which disdained not 
to mark and treasure up, along with much un- 
heeded beauty, many a characteristic feature of 
nature, unnotioed because so common. Snxy 
part) his life ocntobotes to Qm imprenion. 
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which, often instinctively it may bo, he strives 
to prodnce, of the manifold variety of our life. 
As a man of society his memory is fuU of its 
naages, formiditiea, graces, follies, fashions, — of 
espresdve motions, postures, geaturea, loolu, — 
of music, of handicrafts, of the conversation of 
friends or aasociates, — of aJl that passes, so 
transiently yet so keenly pleasant or distastefnl, 
between man and man. As a traveller he recalls 
continually the names and scenes of the world ; 
ae a man of speculation, the secrete of nature 
— the phenomena of light, the theory of the 
planets' motioDS, the idea and laws of phymo- 
Ic^. Ae a man of leaniing, he is ftUed uriA the 
tlioiightB and recollections of classic fable and 
histoiy ; as a politician with the thoughta, 
prognostications, and hopes of the history of 
the day ; as a moral philosopher he has watched 
himself, his external sensations and changes, 
his inward passions, his mental powers, his ideas. 
Ilia conscience ; he has far and wide noted char- 
acter, discriminated motives, classed good and 
evil deeds. All tiiat fb» man of society, of 
tzavel, iA soienoe, of leaming, the poliiiGian, tbe 
moraliBt, oouldgatliOT, is used at will in die great 
poetio sbmotnre. Bat all oonveiges to the ptu^ 
pose, and is directed by the intense feeling of the 
ibaciloffxa, who sees this wonderful and familiar 
scene melting into, and ending in another yet 
nuoe wondBrful, bat vriuoh will one day be as 
{Bnuliar,-^^)^ sees the bonl but sure progress 
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of the manifold remedieB of the Divine govera- 
ment ia their predestined issue ; and, over all, 
God and His saints. 

So comprehensive in interest is the Com/media, 
Any attempt to explain it, by narrowing that 
interest, to politics, phUosophy, the moral life, 
or theology itself, must prove inadequate. Theo- 
logy strikes the keynote ; but history, natural 
and metaphysical science, poetry, and art, each 
in their turn Join in the harmony, independent, 
yot ministering to the whole. If from the poem 
itself we could be for a single moment in dotibt 
of the reality and dominant plaoe of religum in 
1^ the plaiitBpoken prose of flie ConvUo would 
ahow how he placed the ' Divine Science, full of 
peace, and suffering no strife of opinion and 
aophisraa, for the excellent certainty of its sub- 
ject which is God,' in single perfection above all 
other sciences, ' whioh are, as Solomon speaks,^ 
but queens, or concubines, or maidens ; but she 
is the " Dove," and the " perfect one "—Dove, 
because without stain or strife — perfect, beoanse 
perfectly ah,e makes ob behold t^e tmtii, in 
which onr booI Bfalls itaelf and is at rest.' Bat 
the sune passage ' shows likewise how he viewed 
all human knowledge and human interest as 
holding their due place in the hierarchy of wis- 
dom, and among the steps of man's perfection. 
No acoonnt of the Commedia will prove sufficient 
which does not keep in view, first of all, tbid ia^ 
1 Out. tL 8, 9. * Ornvdo, Tr. U. c 14, IB. 
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moral purpose and deep spirit of faith with 
which it was written, and then the wide liberty 
of materials and means which the poet allowed 
himself in working out his design. 

Doubtless, his wntinge have a political aspect. 
The ' great Grhibelline poet ' is one of Dant«'a 
received sjmonyms ; of his strong political 
opinions, and the importance he attached to 
them, there can be no doubt. And he meant 
his poem to be the veliiele of them, and the 
record to all ages of the folly and selfiahnesa 
with which he saw men governed. That he 
should take the deepest interest in tiie goings 
on of his time, is part of his greatneos ; to 
suppose that he stopped at them, or that be 
subordinated to political objceta or feelings all 
the other elements of his poem, is to shrink up 
that greatness into very narrow limits. Yet 
this has been done by men of mark and ability, 
by Italians, by men who read the Commedia in 
their own mother-tongue. It has been maintained 
as a satisfactory account of it, — maintained with 
gieat labour aod pertanacious mgenuity, — that 
Dante meant nothing more by his poem than 
the conflicts and ideal triumph of a political 
party. The hundred cantos of that Vision of 
the Universe are but a manifesto of the Ghibel- 
lixte propaganda, a sort of Ghibellino and medi- 
er^ Histoire de Dix Ana, designed, under the 
of bistoric images and scenes, to insianate 
what it was danginoua to annoonoe ; and 
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Beatrice, in all lier glory and sweetness, is but 
a specimen of th.e Jargon, cant, and slang of 
Qhibelline freemaeoniy. To Professor Rossetti 
maeb belong the dietinotion of liaving degraded 
the greatest name of bis country to a depth 
dt laborious imbecility, to which the trifling of 
Bohoolmen and academicians is as nothing ; of 
having solved the enigma of Dante's works, by 
imagining for him a character in which it is hard 
to say which predominates, the pedant, mounte- 
bank, or infidel. After that we may read Vol- 
taire's sneers with patience, and even enter 
witii gravity on the exaaiisataau of Father 
Hudonin'B Historic Doabts. The faOaticisia 
of a perhaps oatrt^:ed, bat essentially fooli^, 
liberalism, is but a poor excuse for such dulness 
of heart and perveraenesa of intellect.' 

Dante was not a Ghibelhne, though he longed 
for the interposition of an Imperial power. 
Historically, he was not. It is true that he 
forsook the Guelfs, with whom he had been 
brought up, and that the White Guelfs, with 
whom be was expelled from Florence, were at 
length m«^ed and lost in the Ghibelliue par^ ; * 
and he acted with them for a time.' Bui no 
wends cui be stronger than those in which he 

> Is the Remains of Arthur Henry HallaTn is a piper, in 
vhloh he aiamiiies and die|<o3e9 of tbis theorv with a coni- 
teona and forbesiiDg iron;, whieli would h»e deepened jiro- 
ImUt Into aomstbiiv more, on thiuliiDg over it a second tune. 

< Kno Comp. pp.msi. 

J Ws name appears among the White delegatea in 1807. 
PeDi,p.U7. 
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disjoina himself from that ' evil and foolish 
company,' and claims hia independence — 
' A te fla bello 
AverH jatto parte per te ileaso,' ' 
And it is not easy to conceive a Ghibellino 
partiaazt patting into the mouth of Justinian, 
ttie type of law and empire, a general condemoa- 
tnm of his party as heavy as that of their 
antagonista — the- crime of having betrayed, as 
the Guelfa had resisted— the great symbol of 
poblio right — 

' Omal puoi giudlcor di que' cotali 
Ch' io aoouBai di aopra, cs do' lor falli 
Che Bon oagion di tutti i voBtri mali. 

L' uno al pubblico segno i gigli gialli 
Oppone, e quel a' appropria V altro a parte. 
Si oTi' ^ forte a veder qual piii si falli^ 

Faccian it Qkibfllin, /accian lor arte 
Sou' allro segno ; eke mill segue quello 
Sempre chi la giuatizia e lui diparte.' ^ 

And though, as the victim of the Guelfa of 
Florence, he found refuge among Ghibelline 
princes, he had friends among Guelfs also. His 
steps and his tongue were free to the end. And 
in oharaoter ^ ^^lH feeling, in hia austerity, hia 
attudiness and ronghnees, his intoleianee of 
oormption and pride, im strongly-marked 
devotional temper, he was much less a Ghibelline 
than one of those stern Guelfs who hailed 
Savonarola. 

Bab he had a very decided and pcmiplete 
poHtieal tiieoiy, which oertainly was not Oodf ; 
1 Parad. 17. « Pamd. 8. 
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and, aa parties then were, it waa not much more 
Qhibelline. Most afiauredly no set of men 
would have more vigoiously resisted the attoapt 
to realise has theoiy, would hare Joined more 
heardfy with all immediate opponeDta — Gnelfa, 
Black, White, and Green, or even Bonlfaoe 
Tin., to keep out snch an emperor aa Daate 
imagined, than the Ghibelline nobles aaA 
potmtat^ 

Dante's political views were a dream ; though 
a dream based on wliat had been, and an 
anticipation of what was, in part at least, to 
come. It was a dream in the Uiddle As^, in 
divided and repubhcan Italy, the Italy of dtiea, 
—of a real and national government, based on 
justice and law. It was the dream of a real 
atate : he imagined that the Roman empire had 
been one great state ; he persuaded himself that 
Christendom might be such ; — he was wrong in 
both instances ; but in this case, as in so many 
others, be had ah^eady - caught the spirit and 
ideas of a far distant future ; and the political 
organisation of modem times, so f»^mi1!B.r to ns 
that we cease to think of its exceeding wonder, 
is the practical confirmation, though in a form 
vety different from what he imagined, of the 
depth and farsightedness of those expectations 
which are in outward form so chimerical — 
' i miei non falsi errori.' 

He had studied the ' infinite disordra« of tibe 
world ' in one of their most unrestrained aoenes, 
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tiie streets ot an Italian republic. Law was 
powerleas, good men were powerlcga, good 
intentiona came to nought — neither social 
habits nor public power could resist when 
selfishness chose to have its way. Tho Church 
waa indeed still the salt of the nations ; but it 
had once dared, and achieved more ; it had 
once been the only power which ruled them. 
And this it could do no longer. If strength and 
eoBTgy had been enough to make the Choich'a 
influence felt on goremment, tbare was a Pope 
who could have done it — a man who was un- 
doubtedly the most wondered at and admired 
of bis age, whom friend or foe never charactor- 
ified without adding the invariable epithet of his 
greatness of soul— the ' magnanimus peccator,' 
whose Roman grandeur in meeting his un- 
worthy fate fascinated into momentary sym- 
pathy even Dante.* But among the things 
which Boniface vm. could nob do, even if he 
oared about it, was the maintoining peace and 
lav in Italian towns. And while this great 
political power was failing, its correlative and 
antagonist was paralyt^od also. ' Since the 




G tra vil'i Isdmni esscre siici™.'— Vurj, 20. 
O. Vill. Tiii. 63. ' Coma majnaiiinio e valpnte, dis.e, Diuchi 
per tradimento, com- Gesii Orii'B voglio asa- prao » mi can- 
vitne morire, alm-rto voglio ame Papa ' ; e di presento si feoo 
{wrsrs ileir anininnt'i ili S. Men), • boUb eoions dl GobMu- 
tino in Cupn, e colla chiATi e oroca in mtno, ■ In an la MdU 
pftpale ei }'oae a sedere, s linnto a Inl Boiam e gU Mri BtaA 
nimtci, can TilUne parole 10 •oherniro.' 
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death of Frederick n.,' aayB Dante's contem- 
poiajy, ' the fame and reooUeotions of the 
empiie wexe well nigh extinguidied.' Itaiy was 
Uit vitiioat goremment — ' oome nave BNiza 
nocchiero ui grail tempesta'' — ^to &emeioieaoE 
her tyrants : — 

' Che le terra d'ltalia tutte piene 
Son di tu-aoni, e un Marcel diventa 
Ogoi villan, obe parteggiando vieae.' — Purg, 6. 

In this scene of violence and disorder, with 
the Papacy gone aatray, the empire debased aoA 
impotent, the religious orders corrupted, power 
meaning lawlesBness, the well-disposed become 
weak and cowardly, religion neither guide nor 
oheck to society, but only the consolation of its 
victims — ^Dante waa bold and hopeful enough to 
beheve in the Divine appointment, and the 
possibility, of law and government — of a state, 
Di his philosophy, the institutions which pro- 
vide for man'B peace and liberty in this life are 
part <rf God'a great order for raising men to 
perfection ; — not indispensable, yet ordinary 
parts ; having their important place, though 
but for the present time ; and though imperfect, 
real instruments of His moral government. He 
conld not believe it to be the intention of Provi- 
dence, that on the introduction of higher hopes 
and tlie foundation of a higher society, civO 
flooiety ahoald collapse and be left to ruin, as 
hemo^orth nseleas or prejudicial in man's tdal 
1 DinoOompi^s^ 
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and training ; that those significant intimations 
of nature, that law and its tesulte, Justice, peace, 
and BtaMit?, whkdi onght to be and might be 
realiBed among men, had lost iiieir meaning 
faded away before the annoimcement of a king- 
dom not of this world. And if the perfection of 
civil society had not been superseded by the 
CSiurch, it had become clear, if events wore to 
be read as signs, that she was not intended to 
supply its pohtical offices and functions. She 
had taught, elevated, solaced, blessed, not only 
individaal souls, but society ; she had for a time 
eroi governed it ; bat tJioi^ hec othw poweis 
remaned, she ooold gorera it no Icmgec; 
Failure had made it certain that, in hie strong 
and quaint language, ' Virtus authorizandi 
r^num nostras mortalitatis est contra naturam 
eccleaise ; ergo non est de numero virtutum 
suarum.' Another and distinct organisation 
was required for this, unless the temporal order 
was no longer worthy the attention of Christians. 

This is the idea of the De Monorchia ; and 
^iqa^ it holds but a place in tlw great scheme 
(A ti^ Otmmedia, it is promin^t there also— 
an idea seen bat in a fantastic shape, encumbered 
and confused with most grotesque inu^ry, but 
the real idea of pohty and law, which the 
experience of modern Europe has attained to. 

He found in clear outline in the Greek philo- 
801^^, tiie tlifioiy of merely human sooie^; 
ai^ raisiiig its end and purpose, ' finem totins 

F 
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hniDUUB oiTilitiktia,' to a height and dignity 
iriuoh hsathens could not forecast, he adopted it 
in its more abstract and ideal foim. He imagined 
a dngle anthotity, unselfish, inflexible, irreaist- 
ible, which could make all smaller iyrannies to 
cease, and enable every man to live in peace and 
liberty, so that he lived in justice. It is simply 
vhat each separate state of Christendom has by 
this time more or less perfectly achieved. The 
theoriser of the Middle Ages could conceive of 
its aooomplishment only in one form, as grand 
as it was imposdble, — a universal monarchy, 

Bnt he did sot start from «a abBtxaotiiHi. He 
beUered that histoiy attested the coistenoe of 
snoh a mcmaichy. The prestige of the Roman 
empire was then strong ; Europe still lingers on 
the idea, and cannot even yet bring itaelf to give 
up its part in that greatest monument of human 
power. But in the Middle Ages the empire 
vas still beJiered to ezist. It was the last 
greatoesa which had been seen in flie irorld, 
and tiie world would not bdiere that it was 
orer. Above all, in Italy, a continuity of 
lineage, of language, of local names, and in part 
of civilisation and law, forbade the thought that 
the great Roman people had ceased to be. 
Florentines and Venetians boasted that tiiey 
were Romans : the I^ends which the Floren- 
tine ladies told to thcar maidens at tiie loom 
were tales of thrar maOar cit^, Rome. Tbo 
Roman element, little vndrntood, bat pro- 
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founds reTerenced and dearly oheriahied, was 
dominant ; the conductor of oirilisation, and 
enfolding the inheritance of all the wisdom, 
experience, feeling, art, of the post, it elevated, 
though it overawed, oppressed, and enslaved. 
A deep belief in Providence added to the 
intrinsic grandeur of the empire a sacred char- 
acter. The flight of the eagle has been often 
told and often aung ; bat neither in Livy or 
Virgil, CHbbcHk or Boeaoet, with iiHenser aym- 
pathy or more kindred power, than in those 
rushing and unflagging verses in which the 
Middle Age poet hears the imperial legislator 
relate the fated course of the ' sacred sign,' from 
the day when Pallas died for it, till it accom- 
pli^ed the vengeance of heaven in JudsBa, and 
afterwards, under CSiarlemagne, smote down tlie 
enemies of the Chnroh. 

The following passage from the De MtmareMa 
win show the poet's view of ttie Roman empire; 
and its office in the world : — 

' To the leoaons above alleged, a memorable experi- 
ence brings confirmation ; I mean that state of man- 
kind which the Son of God, when Hq would for man's 
Bolvation take man upon Him, either woited tor, or 
ordered when Bo He wUIed. For if from the fall of our 
first parents, which was the starting-point of all our 
wanderings, we retrace the various dtspoaitions of men 
and tbeir times, we shall not Gnd at any time, except 
under the divine monarch Augustas, when a perfect 
monandre' existed, that the world was eveiywhwe 
qnkt. And tioA then mmldnd was happy la 
ttMiqailli^ ol nnivemal peaoe, this all vritais ol 
hiBtorjr, Om the poets, tiifa erm the Bcribe of thftmeek- 
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has called that moat blfssefl condition the fuliieas of 
time. Truly time, and the thinga of time, wore full, 
tar no myatsFy of our felicity then locked ita minister. 
But how the world has gone on from the time when 
that seamlesa robe was first torn by the claws of 
eovetoDSneSB, we may read, and would that we might 
not BBO. O TBoe of men t by how great storms and 
losses, by how great shipwrecks haat thou of necessity 
been vexed, sinoe tranaformed into a beast of many 
hoadn, Uiod hast been stTa^ling different ways, aiok in 
uadmtandina, equally aide in heart. The superior 
intelleot, with its invincible reasons, thou reckest not 
of i nor the inferior, with ita eye of experience ; nor 
■Section witii the sweetneas of divine aaasion, when 
tbo trumpet of the Holy Qhost sounds to thee — " Be- 
hold, how good is it, and how pbasant, brethren, to 
dwell together in unity." ' — 1>» Monarth. lib. L p. 04. 

Yet <^ great Roman empire existed still iin- 
impaired in name — not unimposing even in what 
really remained of it. Dante, to supply a want, 
turned it into a theory, — -a theory ea^ to smile 
at now, but which contained and waa a begin- 
ning of unknown or unheeded truth. What he 
yearns after is the predominance of the principle 
of Justice in civil society. That, if it is still 
imperfeot, is bo longer a dream in onr day ; but 
espeiienoe had nerer realised it to him, and he 
takes refuge in tentative teoA groping theory. 
The diTinataons of tiie greatest men have been 
vague and strange, and none have been stranger 
thin tluwe of the luithor of the De MonarcMa, 
The second book, in which he establishes the 
tiUe of the Bcooan people to tJniverBal Empire, 
1 AmuKw, 0. e. 
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IB as startling a piece of medieval aigomemt as it 
would be easy to find. 

' As when wo cannot attoin f o look iipmi a carae, we 
OOmmonly wondrr at a now elTcot, to wlitn wo know 
the aause, wp tool; duwn with n crrtLiin dfrifiion on 
those who remain in wondpr. Anil 1 indped wondered 
once, how the Homan peopk- liad boon set over the 
world ; and looking at. it BuperHrially , I thought that 
they had obtained this by no ripht, but by mora force 
o£ arms. But when I fixed deeply tlip nyes of my mind 
on it, and by most effectual signs knew that Divine 
Pravideiice had wrought this, wondor dopartcd, and a 
oertain scornful ooatemptoame in iis st^ ad, when Ipcr- 
oeivBd the nations raging against the pre-eminence ol 
the Roman people : when I see tho people imagining a 
vain thing, as I once used to do ; when, moreover, 1 
grieve over kings and princes agreeing in this only, to 
be against the Lord, and his anointed Roman Emperor. 
Wherefore in derision, not without a certain grief, I can 
cry out, for that glorious people and for Ca-sar, with 
hun who cried in behalf of the Prince of Heaven, " Why 
did tba iwdoiis rage, and the people imagine vain 
things ; the kii^ of the earth stood up, and the rulers 
were joined in one against the Lord, and fl is anointed." 
But because naturtS love Buffers not derieion to be of 
long duration, but,— like the summer sun, which 
scattering the morning mists, irradiates the east with 
light, — BO prefers to pour forth the light of correction, 
to break the bonds of the ignorance of such kings and 
rulers, to show that the hnman race ie free from their 
yoke, therefore I wfll B^iort myaalf, in oompany with 
the moat holy Prophet, t^dng up his fbllowing words, 
" Let lis break their bonds, ana oaat away from ns 
their yoke." ' 

And to prove this pre-eminence of right in the 
Boman people, and their heirs, the Emperors 
of Chriatendoiu, he appeals not merely to the 
course of providence, to ihejr high and noble 
aacestzy, to the blesaiiigB of thcnr ivBt and 
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conaideiate laws, to &ear nnselfish gnarfiaaahip 
of the world — 'Bomonam imperium de fonte 
nascitur pietatis ' ; to their Doble examples of 
private virtue, Belf-devotion, and public spirit — 
' those most sacred victims of the Decian house, 
who laid down their lives for the public weal, as 
Livy,— not as they deserved, but aa A« was able 
— tells to their glory — that unspeakable sacri- 
fice of freedom's sternest guardians, the Catoa ' ; 
to the ' Judgm^t of Qod ' in Hialb great duel and 
wager of haWs for empire, in wfaic^ heaven 
declared against all other champions and ' co- 
athletos '—Alexander, Pyrrhus, Hamiibal, and 
by all the formalities of Judicial combat 
awarded the great prize to those who fought, 
not for love or hatrtd, but Justice—' Quis igitur 
nunc adeo obtuse mentis est, qui non videat, 
Hub jure duelli gloriosum populum coronara 
totius orbis esse luoratum ? ' — ^not merely to 
aigumenta derived ' from Hbs prinoiplM of 
the Christian faith— bat to mAvdea. "Bib 
Roman empire,' he says, ' was, in order to its 
perfection, aided by the help of miracles ; 
therefore it was willed by Giod ; and by conse- 
quence, both was, and is, of right.' And these 
miracles, ' proved by the testimony of illustrious 
authorities,' are the prodigies of Livy — ^the 
anoile of Numa, the geese of the Capitol, the 
escape of Clelia, the hailstorm which <dLeoked 
Hannibal. 

The inteUeotualphenom^ion is a sttai^ one. 
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16 would be less straoge if Dante ware arguing 
in the Sohoola, or pleadmg for a party. But 
even Henry of Luxembui^h cared little for soch 
a throne as the poet wanted him to fill, macb 
less Can Grande and the Visconti. The uka, 
(he tiieoiy, and the argument, is the writer's 
own solitary meditation. We may wondoF. 
But there are few thinga more strange tiiui tbe 
history of argument. How often has a cause or 
an idea turned out, in the eyes of posterity, so 
much better than its ailments. How often 
have we seen argument getting as it were into a 
groove, and unable to extricate itself, so as to 
do itself justice. The every-day cases of private 
experience, of men defending right oonclusions 
on wrong or conventional grounds, or in a con- 
fused form, engaged with conclusions of a like 
yet different nature ; — of arguments, theories, 
solutions, which once satisfied, satisfying us no 
longer, on a question about which we hold the 
same belief — of one party unable to compre- 
hend the ai^uments of another — of one seotioa 
of the same side smiling at Ute d^Eence of thrir 
oommon cause fay mother, — are aH repiodoofld 
<m s grander scale in the history of society. 
There too, one age cannot comprehend another ; 
there too it takes time to disentangle, sub- 
ordinate, eliminate. Truth of this sort is not 
the daboration of one keen or strong mind, but 
of ibe seciet e^ierience oi many. * Nihil sine 
estate est, omnia tempns expectant.' But a 
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counterpart to the De. Monarchia is not waiitii^ 
in OUT own day ; theory has not ceased to be 
mighty. In warmth bjoA eamestitMB, in seiue 
dt historio grandeur, in its support of a great 
cause and a great idea, not leas than in tlie 
thought ot its motto, EIt Koipavo<; ecrrco, De 
Maistre's volume Du Pape recalls the antagonist 
De MonarcMa ; but it recalls it not lesa in its 
bold dealing with facts, and its bold assumption 
of principles, though the knowledge and debates 
of five more busy centuries, and the experience 
of modem courts and revolutions, might have 
guarded Fiedmontese nobleman fnun the 
mistakes of tiw oiA. Flormtine. 

But the idea of the De J\S<mar<^ia is no to 
the Commedia. The direct and primary pur- 
pose of the Commedia is surely its obvious one. 
It is to stamp a deep impression on the mind of 
the issues of good and ill doing here,— of the real 
worlds of pain and Joy. To do this forcibly, it 
is done in detail — of course it can only be done 
in figure. Punishment, purification, or tiie ful- 
ness of consolatacm ate as he would think, at this 
very momott, the k>t of all the nambeTleBB 
spirits who have ever lived here — spirits still 
living add sentioit as himself : parallel with onr 
life, tliey too are suffering or are at rest. With- 
out pause or interval, in all its parts simul- 
ttaaaaaly, tiiis awful scene is going on — the 
Judgments <^ God are bdng fulfilled — oould we 
but see it. It exists, it might be seen, at each 
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instaut of time, by a bouI whose eyes were 
opened, whioh was carried through it. And 
thia he imaginee. It had beeaL jmagiiied before 
— it is tiie iro^mg ont, which is peonljaE to 
him. It is not a barren vision. His subjeot is, 
besides the eternal world, the soul which con- 
templates it, by sight, according to his figures — 
in reohty, by faith. As he is led on from woe to 
deeper woe, then through the tempered ehastise- 
ment« and resignation of Purgatory to the 
beatific vision, he is tracing the course of the 
BOUi on earth, realising sin and weaning itaelf 
bom it, — of its purification, and prt{>ai:ation for 
its la^ lot \fy conTerse with tihe good and vise, 
by the remedies of grace, by efforts of will and 
love, perhaps by the dominaat guidance of some 
single pure and holy influence, whether of per- 
son, or institution, or thought. Nor will we say 
but that beyond this earthly probation, he is not 
also striving to imagine and realise to himself 
something of the realities of that awful process 
and traii^ig by which, whether in or out of the 
flesh, the spirit is made fit to meet its Maker, its 
Judge, BBd its Cihief Good. 

lijsa it seems tiiat even in its main demgn 
the poem has more than one aspect ; it is a 
picture, a figure, partially a history, perhaps an 
anticipation. And this is confirmed by what 
the poet has himself distinctly stated of his 
ideas of poetdo compositaon. His view is ex- 
pressed gtncoBQy in his fdiiloBophioal treatise, 
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tiie Ckmoito ; but it is applied directly to tiie 
Chmmedia, in a letter which, if in ita presenifc 
form of doubtful anttientioily, vitiioai ai^ 
questicm represents his sentimenis, and the 
snbstanoe of which is iaorapoiated in one of Ihe 
earliest writings on the pomi, Boocaooio's 
oommemtaiy. The foDowing is bis account of 
Hia subject of the poem : — 

' For the evidence of what is to be eaid, it is to be 
noted, that this work ia not of one single meaning only, 
but may be said to have many meanings (" poly- 
wnsaum For the first meaning is that of the letter 
— another is that of things signified by the letter ; the 
first of these is called the literal sanee, the weond the 
idlegorioal or moral. This mods of treating a mbjeot 
may tor oleomesa sake be constdwed in tluwe veisea of 
the FsaliD, " In Exitu Israel," " When Israel oame 
oat of E(n^t, and the house of Jacob from the straa(^ 
people, Judah was hia sanctuary, and Israel hia 
dominion." For if we look at the letter only, there is 
here signified the going out of the children of Israel in 
the time of Moses — if at the daegory, there is signified 
our redemption throagh Christ — if at the moral sense, 
there is signiSed to us the conversion of the sonl from 
the mourning and misery of sin to the state of grace — 
if at the anagogic sense,' there is signified the passing 
out of the holy bodI from the bondage of this corrup- 
tion, to the liberty of eveduting glo^. And thess 
n^atioal meaoinmi, tlioi^ called by diSeoent namw, 
mKj all be ocdled oBe^orieal as disdiuiQiahed firom the 
litwal or hktorioal sense. . . . Thk being oonsidared, 
it b pli^ that flim on^t to be a twofold onbieot, oon- 
OMuIng which the two ooneopondiag meanniga may 
{UKMMd. HwMfoM we lUDBt odDBlder flnt oonoenung 
the anbjaot of this wo^ aa it is to faa nndrntood 



> ■ Utem gerta mfnt, quid oiedu oS^poKo, 
MoraUt qiiid leu, quid mru aaiaiogiu.' 

De Wltta'a noU from fiaU. 
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litenlly, then it is to be considered alleeoriattlly'. The 
Hubjeot then of the whole work, taken hterally only, U 
the state of eoula aft«r death oonaidered in iteeU. For 
About this, and on thia, the whole work turns. But if 
the work be taken allegorically, its subject is man, aa 
by his freedom of choice deserving well or ill, he is snb- 
jeot to the juatioe whioh rewards and punishes.' * 

The passage in the Convito is to the same 
efifoot ; but his remarks on the moral and 
aaagogic meaning may be quoted : — 

' The third sense is called moraj ; this it is which 
readers ought to go on noting carefully in writings, for 
their own profit and that of their disciples i as in the 
Gospel it may be aot«d, when Christ went np to the 
mountain to be transfigured, that of the twelve 
Apostles, He took with Him only three ; In wfatoh 
morally we may understand, that in the most ■eclrel 
things we ought to have but few compaiuona. The 
fourUi sort of moaning ia called anagogic, that is, above 
our sense ; and thia ia when we spiritualty interpret a 
pasBBge, which even in its literal meaning, hy meajia 
ot the things signified, expreasea the heavenly thinga 
ol everlasting glory : as may be seen in that song of the 
Prophet, whioh saya, that in the coming out of the 
people of Israel from Egypt, J udah was made holy and 
free ; whioh although it is manifestly true according to 
the letter, is not less true as spiritually understood i 
Uiat is, that when the soul comes out of sin, it is made 
holy and free, in its own powor.' ^ 

With this passage before us, there can be no 
doubt of the meaning, however veiled, of thoae 
beaatifcd lines, in whioli Virgil, after having 
conducted tiie poetnp tiie steepB of Pm^toiy — 
idi»e hk ons have been one one oanoeUed by 
the miniBtering angels, fina% takes leave 

1 Bp. ad Em Onnd. g 8, 7. * OBHmbi, Tr. IL c. 1. 
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him, and bids him wait for Beatrice, on Has 
skirts of the earthly Paradise : — 

' Coma la goala tutta Botto noi - 
Fu ooTBa B fummo in su '1 grado Bupemo, 
In me flco6 Virgitio gU occhi suoi. 

E disae : " II temporal fuooa, e 1' eteroo 
Veduto hai, figUo, e ae' venuto in parte 
Ov' io per me piii oltre noii discemo. 

Tratto t' ho qui con ingogno e con arte ! 
Lo tuo placers omai prendi per duoe ; 
Fuor ee' detl' erte vie, fuor Be' dell' turte. 

Vedi il Bole che 'n froiit« ti riluoe : 
Vsdi r erbetta, i fiori, e gli ufoascem 
Che quella terra sol se prodooe. 

Hentre ohe vegnon lieti gli oocH belli 
Che lagrimondo a te venir mi fenno. 
Seder ti puoi e puoi andnr tra olli. 

Non aspettar iiiio clir [jiii nt mio eeano S 
Libero, dritto, saiio c liio nrbitrio, 
E fallo fora non fare a suo eenoo 

Perch' io 1c nopra te corono o mitrio." ' ' 

1 ■WheiiwehK.inin 
O'er sll the ladder to lis topmn»t round, 
Aa there we stood, on nje the Mantnan fii'd 
His ayes, and tliUB he apkke : " Both firea, bod, 
The temporal and Qie eternal, thoa hast seen : 
And art arrind. vhece of Itself m; ken 
Ko farther raaoliea, I, with skill and art, 
TbnB far have drawn tbae. Now tbj pleasure take 
For guide. Than haet o'ercome the iteeper way, 
ffercome the straiter. Lo t the son, that dsits 
HiB beam npoa thy forehead : lo I the heih, 
The arboretssnd f overs, which of itself 
This land poors forth profnse. Till those bright eyes 
With gladness come, which, weeping, made me haste 

Or wander where thou wilt. Expect no more 
Sanction of warning voice or sign from ma, 
Free of thine own arhitreineut to choose, 
Diaoreat, jndiciona. To distmat thy sense 
Wan henoaforth error. I tnvast thea then 
With crnwu and mitre, sorereign o'er Uffsetf." ' 

Pwv.0.27. <Cmt.} 
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The general meaning of the Oommedta is clear 
enough. But it certainly does appear to refuse 
to be fitted into a connected formal scheme of 
interpretation. It is not a homogeneous, oon- 
ffistent allegory, like the Pilgrim's Progress and 
Hie Faerie Queeite. The allegory continnany 
breaks t)ff, ahifta its ground, gives place to oHier 
elements, or mingles vdth them — ^like a stream 
which suddenly Binks.into the ground, and after 
passing under plains and mountains, reappears 
in a distant point, and in different scenery. Wo 
can, indeed, imagine its strange author com- 
menting on it, and finding or marking out its 
prosaic substratum, with the cold-blooded pre- 
cision and scholastic distinctions of the Convito. 
'Exmewc, he has not doneieo. And oi the mai^ 
fmigmnH whioh presoit thems^Tes, either in its 
stmctiire or separate parts, the seems hope- 
lessly lost. The early commentators are very 
ingenious, but very unsatisfactory — they see 
where we can see, but beyond that they are as 
full of uncertainty as ourselves. It is in char- 
acter with that soHtary and haughty spirit, 
while touching universal sympathies, appalling 
<dL&rming all hearts, to have delighted in his 
own dark sayings, having meaning <mly to him- 
self. It is teae that — wither in iioi^, at from 
that quaint studious care for tiie appearanoe 
of UtemJ Imth, whioh makes him (^>ok^ise 
for tiie wonderB which he relate and oon- 
fixm tiiem by an oatb, ' on ^ words of Iiis 
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poem,' ' he provokes and challenges us ; bids 
ns admiie ' the doctrine hidden under strange 
veiaes ' — ^bids na strain our eyes, for the veil is 

' A^Qcm, qui, lettor, ben 1' occhi aX veio ; 
Qts il veJo 6 ora ben tonto sottile, 
Certoi (die il tr^mssar dentro h legf^ero.' 

But eyes axe still strained in conjecture and 
donbt. 

Yet the moat certain and detailed commen- 
tary, one which assigned the exact reason for 
every image or allegory, and its place and con- 
neotioii in a general scheme, would add bat little 
' to the charm or the use of the poem. It is not 
SO obsonre, bnt that every man's experience who 
has thought over and felt the mystery of oar 
present life, may supply the commentary — the 
more ample, the wider and more vanous haa 
been bis expenenee, the deeper and keener his 
feeling.^ Details and link a of <?onncctiiin may 
foe mafct«r of controversy ; wl«;ther the three 
beasts of the forest mean defimtely the vices of 
the tame, or of Florence speoially, or of the poet 
bimadf — * the wiokednras of bis heels, oom- ' 
paeamg him round about,* — ^may stall ezeroise 
oiitios and antiquaries ; but that th^ oany 
with th«a distinct and special impressitms ^ 
1 'Bempn agnel ver, cb' lia faccU di meniogna, 

fie' r Horn otiioder la labbra, qnaata poote, 

Peri ehe genu ealpi f« Tcigogna. 
H> qui tsoer nol poBao ; a par la nota 

M oneiU Commtdia, latter, H ginro 

B' tile Don Blan dl liiiig& graid> vote,' ate. — /V- 10. 
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evil, and that they are the hindrances of man's 
aalvation, is not doubtful. And our knowledge 
of the key of the all^ory, where we poseeas it, 
oontribntes hat little to the eSect. We may 
infer from the Convito > that the eyes of Beatrice 
stand definitely for the demonatratioTis, and her 
amiles for the persuosiiww of wiadora ; but the 
poetry of the Paradiso is not about demonstra- 
tions and persuasions, but about looks and 
smiles ; and its inedable and holy calm — 
'serenitatis et ffitemitatis afflatus' — which per- 
vades it. Domes from the saordd truths, and 
hofy persons, and that deep spirit of fajgh- 
raised yet composed deTOtion, which it requires 
no interpreter to show us. 

Figure and symbol, then, are doubtless the 
law of composition in the Commedta ; but this 
law discloses itself very variously, and with 
different d^rees of strictness. In its primary 
and most general form it is palpable, consistent, 
pervading. There can be no doubt that the 
poem is meant to be understood figuratively — 
no doubt of what in gaieral'it is meant to 
shadow forth — no doubt as to the geneanl mean- 
ing of its parts, and no break in tiieir conneo]tion 
with each other. But in its secondary and 
subordinate applications, the law works — to our 
eye at least — irregularly, unequally, and fit- 
fully. There can be no question that Virgil, 
tlie poet's guide, represents the purely human 
1 Ootmtg, I*, ia 0. 16. 
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element in the training oi the soul, and of 
society, as Beatrice does the divine. Bub 
neitlier represents the whole ; he does not sum 
up all appliances of ^vlsdom in Virgil, or all 
teachings and infiuences of grace in Beatrice ; 
&eee have their s^iaiate figures. And both 
represent saoeesenv^y eemral distinot fonns of 
tli^ general antitype. They have varione 
d^^rees of abstractneas, and narrow down ac- 
cording to that order of things to which they 
refer and correspond, into the special and the 
personal Virgil stands for human wisdom in 
its widest sense, in the general economy of the 
poem ; but he also stands for it La its various 
shapes in the di£Ferent parts. He is the type of 
human philosophy and science. He is, more 
definitely, that spirit of imagination and poetry, 
which opens men's eyes to the glories of the 
visible, and the truth of the invisible ; and to 
Italians he is a definite embodiment of it, their 
own great poet, ' Vatea, poeta noater.' In the 
Christian order, he is human wisdom, dinr'y 
mindful of its heaventy origin, presaging dimly 
its retom to Qod — dLoltering in heathen times 
tSiat ' vf^e and unconnected family of religious 
truths originally from God, but aojouming with- 
out the sanction of miracle or visible home, aa 
pilgrims up and down the world.' In tiie 
political order, he is the guide of lawgivers, 
wisdom faiahifi nitig the Qspulaes and instinotB 
of men into the haimcmy of aoeiefy, oontriving 
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stability and peace, guarding Justice ; fit part 
for the poet to fill, who had sung the origin of 
Bome, and the Jnstioe and peace of Augustas. 
In tiie rader of individtud lUe, the progieu of 
the mdividual soul, he is the human conscience 
vitoeadng to duty, its discipline and its hopes, 
uid vith yet more certain and fearful presage 
to its vindication ; the human conscience seeing 
and acknowledging the law, but unable to con- 
fer power to fulfil it — wakened by grace from 
among the dead, leading tiie Uring man up to 
it, and waiting for its light and strength. But 
he is more than a figiu«. To the poet himself, 
who blends with hia high argument his own 
life, Virgil had been the utmost that mind can 
be to mind,— teacher, quickener and revealer of 
power, source of thought, exemplar and model, 
axfveie disappointing, never attained to, ob- 
sorved with ' long study and great love.' 
' Ta daea, to aignor, e ta maeatio.' 

And towards this great master, the poet's 
whole soul is poured forth in reverence and 
affection. To Dante he is no figure, but a per- 
son — with feelings and weaknesses — overcome 
by the vexation, kindling into the wrath, carried 
away by the tenderness of the moment. He 
reads his scholar's heart, takes him by the hand 
in danger, carries him in his arms and in his 
bosom, ' like a eon more than a companion,' 
rebukes his imwortt^ euiiomty, kisses him when 
G 
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he shows a noble spirit, asks pardon for bis own 
mistakes. Never were the kind, yet severe 
ways of a master, or the disciple's difiBdenoe 
and opea-heartedneaa, drawn with greater force, 
or less effort ; and he seems to have been reflect- 
ing on his own affection to Virgil when he makes 
Statins forget that they were both but shades : — 

' Or puoi la quantitato 
Comprendei dell' amor oh' a te mi Bcalda, 
Qiiando dismento la nostra vanitate 
Traltando V otnhre come coea aalda.' — Purg. 21. 

And so with the poet's second guide : the 
great idea which Beatrice %ures, though always 
present, is seldom rendered artificially promi- 
nent, and is often entusly hidden beneath the 
msh of real recollections, and the creations of 
dramatic power. Abstractions venture and 
trust themselves among realities, and for the 
time are forgotten ; a name, a real person, a 
historui passa^, a lunent or denunciation, a 
tragei^ of actual life, a l^end of classic times, 
-the fortunes of fcirads — ^the story of Francesca 
or Dgolino, the fat« of Buonconte's corpse, the 
apology of Pier delle Vigne, the epitaph of 
Madonna Pia, Ulyssea' western voyage, the 
march of Roman history — appear and absorb 
for themselves all interest : or else it is a philo- 
sophical speculation, or a theory of morality, 
or a case of conscience, — not indeed ahen from 
the main subject, but yet independent of 
alI«goiy, and not tran^taUe into any new 
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meaning — standing on their own ground, worked 
out each accoidii^ to its own law. But they 
do not distnrb the main course of the poet's 
fluniglit, yrho grasps and paints each detail of 
human life in its own peculiarity, yet sees in 
eaoh a signifioaace and, iutoest beyond itself. 
He does not stop in eaoh oaae to tell us so, bat 
he mt^ee it felt. The tale endB, (he individnal 
disappears, and the great allegory resumes its 
course. It is Uke one of those great musical 
compositions which alone seem capable of truly 
expressing in a limited time a course of unfold- 
ing and change, in an idea, a career, a life, a 
society — where one great thought predoniinates, 
recurs, gives colour and meaning, and forms the 
ouify of tlie whole, yet passes through many 
diades uid tranaitions ; is at one time definite, 
at another snggeatire and mysterious ; in- 
corporates and gives free place and play to airs 
and melodies even of an alien east ; strikes off 
abruptly from its expected road, but without 
ever losing itself, without breaking its true 
continuity, or failing of its completeness. 

This then seems to us the end and purpose of 
the Cwmedia, to produce on the mind a sense 
of the Jodgmeats of God, analogous to that pro- 
dnoed by Sorqitme itself. Th^ aie jnesented 
to ns in the Bible in shapes idiioh addnss th^- 
sSvee primarily to the heart and conscimce, 
and seek not eaiefa% to et^lun themBelves. 
Th^ ue like the * great deep,* and the * strong 
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mountains,' — vast and awful, but abrupt and 
incomplete, as the huge, broken, rugged piles 
and chains of mountains. And we see them 
through cloud and mist, in shapes only approxi- 
matii^ to the true one. Still they impiess us 
deepfy and tnily, often tbs more desply beeauae 
nnoonaoioiul; ; a character, an event, a wend, 
isolated and unexplained, stamps its meaning 
ineSa«eably, though ever a matter of question 
and wonder ; though dark to the intellect, the 
conscience understands it, often but too well. 
In such suggestive ways is the Divine govern- 
ment for tiie most part put before us in the 
Bible — ^ways which do not satisfy the under- 
standing, but which fill us with a sense of reality. 
And it seems to have been by meditating on 
them, which he certainly did, much and thought- 
fully — and on the infinite variety of similar ways 
in which the strongest impressions are conveyed 
to us in ordinary life, by means short of clear 
and distinct explanation — by looks, by images, 
by sounds, by motions, by remote allusion and 
Inoken words, that Dant« was led to choose so 
new and ranarkable a mode of otmTeTing to faia 
countrymen his thoughts and feelings and pre- 
sentiments about the mystery of God's connsel. 
The Bible teaches ua by means of real history, 
traced so far as is necessary along its real course. 
The poet expreaaes his view of the world also in 
real lustcny, but carried on into figure. 
The poetry with which the Christiaa Church 
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liad been instinct from the beginning, convei^es 
and is gathered up in the Commedia. The faith 
had early shown its poetical aspect. It is super- 
fluous to dwell on this, for it is the charge against 
anoient teaehing that it was too lai^e and 
imaginatiTe. It soon b^;aii to try rode essays 
in soulptnre and moawo ; ezprrased ita feeUng 
of nature in verse and prose, rudely also, but 
often with originality and force ; and opened 
a new vein of poetry in the thoughts, hopes, and 
aspirations of regenerate man. Modem poetry 
must go back for many of its deepest and most 
powerful sources, to the writings of the Fathers, 
and their followera of the School. The C!hurch 
further had a poetry of its own, besides the 
poetiy of liteiatore ; it had ttie poefiy of 
derotaoQ — Psalter chanted dtafy, in a new 
language and a new meaning ; and tiiat wonder- 
ful body of hymns, to which a^e after E^e had 
contributed its offering, from the Ambrosian 
hymns to the ' Veni, Sanct« Spiritus ' of a 
king of France, the ' Fange lingua ' of Thomas 
Aquinas, the ' Dies ine,' and ' Stabat Mater,' 
of the two Franciscan brethren. The elements 
and fragments of poetiy were everywhere in the 
CSmreh, in her ideas of life, in her rules and 
inBtitufaons for pasmng thrcHigh it, in her pre- 
paration for deafli, in her offiom, oer^uonial, 
celebrations, nsages, her oonseoraticni of doztua- 
tio, literary, oomm^xiial, oivio, miHtaiy, pdifu»J 
life, Uw meanings and ends sb» had fpcrm them. 
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the religious seriousness with which the forms of 
each were dignified — in her doctrine and her 
dogmatio B^Btem, — her dependence on the un- 
seen world— her Bible. And from each and all 
o£ these, and from that public feelii^, whicli if 
it expressed itself but abruptly and incoherently, 
was quite ahve to the poetry which surrounded 
it, the poet received their due impressions of 
greatness and beauty, of Joy and dread ; then 
the poetry of Christian religion and Christian 
temper hitherto dispersed, or manifested in act 
only, found its full and distinct utterance, not 
nnvortihy to nak in grandeur, in muoc, in sos- 
tuned Btrength, vitk tibe last noble voioea from 
expiring Heath^iisni. 

But a long interval had passed since tiiea. 
The Oommedia first disclosed to Christian and 
modem Europe that it was to have a lit^ratore 
of its own, great and admirable though in its 
own language, and embodying its own ideas. 
We are so accustomed to the excellent and 
varied literature of modem times, so original, 
BO perfect in form aaid rich in tlumght, bo 
expresaSye of all oOr sentaments, meeting bo 
oonzpletely our vantB, fnlfiUiiig our ideas, ibsit 
we can soarody im^ine the time when this con- 
dition was new — vbsa society was beholden to 
a bxeiga language iot the exponents of its 
hi^hiest tiunghta and feelings. But bo it was 
w^n Dtmte wrote, the great poets, historians, 
philoBc^herB of his day, uie last great wo^ of 
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^itdleot, bekmged to old Rome, and the Latin 
IftTigiingft. So wondeifol and prolonged was the 
fascination of Rome. Men still lived under its 
influence ; beheved that the Latin language 
was t&e perfect and permanent instniment of 
thought in itsbif^est forms, Ate only expiesdon 
of refinement and caviliaation ; aikd had not 
oonoMTed tbe hope iiiB,t their ovn dialects oonld 
ever rise to sooh heights of dignity and power. 
Latin, which had enchased and preserved such 
preoums remains of ancient wisdom, was now 
ahaokling the living TninH in its efforts ; men 
imagined that tiiey were still using it natural^ 
on eil high' themes and aolomi business; bat 
though they used it with facility, it was no 
longer natural ; it had lost the elasticity of life, 
and had become in their bands a stiffened and 
distorted, though still powerful instrument. 
The very use of the word ' latino,' in the writers 
of this period, to express what is clear and philo- 
sophical in language,^ while it shows their deep 
rerermce for it, shows bow Latin civilisation 
was no loi^^ theu own, how it had insensitdy 
become an ectemal and foreign elemeait. Bat 
they found it very bard to resign th^ claim to 
a share in its glories ; with nothing of their own 
to match against it, they still ddif^ted to q>eak 
of it as ' our langut^e,' or its writers 08 ' oar 
poets,' ' our historians.' ' 

1 PanuL S, 13, 17. OtrnvOo, p. lOB, 'A pit ZaUMmtaie 
vedrae la aentam Isttenla.' 
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The spell was indeed beginniiig to break. 
Guido Cavalcanti, Dante's strange, atem, specu- 
lative friend, who is one of the fathers of the 
Italia-U language, is characterised in the Com- 
media ^ by his scornful dislike of Latin, even in 
tlie montii of Virgil. Yet Dante himanlf, tlte 
great assertot, bymgnm^and example, of Uie 
powers of the Vulgar tongue, once dared not to 
think that it could be other to the Latin thtm 
as a subject to his sovereign. He was bolder 
when he wrote De Vvlgari Eloquto ; but in the 
earUer Convito, while pleading eamestiy for the 
beauty of the Italian, he yields with reverence 
the iiret place to the Latin — for nobleness, 
because the Latia ia permanent, and the Vulgar 
aabjeofe to fluotaation and corruption; for 
power, becBOse tiie Latan can express ooncep- 
tions to whioli the Vulgar is unequal ; for 
beauty, because the structure of the Latin is a 
masterly arrangement of scientific art, and the 
beauty of the Vulgar depends on mere use. 
The very title of his poem, the Commedia, con- 
tains in it a homage to the lofty claims of ibs 
latin. It ia colled a Comedy, and not Trage^, 
he says, after a marvellous account of the 
essence and etymology of the two, first, because 
it begins sadly, and ends Joyfully ; and next, 
because of its language, that humble speech of 
ordinary life,- ' in which even women converse.' ^ 

1 Inf. 10, and Bomure the ViL IT. p. 3S1, sd. TnticellL 
■ adKuiQialia. ID.— kcnilolu spaciiaan of (h« leun- 
Ing Dime tima : 'Sdendiim ut.qiwd OMMMjtHdiidtiiraiwfti;, 
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He honoured the Latia, but liia love was for 
Uie Italian. Ke waa ita champion, and indig- 
naat defender againBt the d^reoiation of ignoi^ 
ance and fashion. Oonfident of its power, and 
Jealooa of its beauty, he pours forth his Serce 
scx>m on the blind stupidity, the affectation, the 
viun-glory, the envy, and above all, the coward- 
ice of Italians who held hghtly their mother 
tongue. ' Many,' he says, after enumerating 
the other offenders, ' from this pueillanuiutv mid 
cowardice disparage their own lan^ua^e, and 
exalt that of others ; and of this sort are mose 



viUa, et uBv, qnod ert caniiu, onde CoraisdU qntui vStamu 
eoMua. Et ait Comcadia gmui gvoddma poetiem narratiottit, 
■b omnibDS sllia diSerens, Dlffert ei^ s Trwxdla in m&teria 
psi hoc, quod TnigcBdia in prini;ipii>eat admirabiliaetqniet*. In 
bne.ltetida et borribilla ; et dicitur propter hoc a Tpayos, i.e. 
hircm, et wStj, quasi caniits hircinas, i.e. fcetidus sd laodum 
kirci, nt patet per Senecsm in snis tngcediis, Caaicedis van 
iachoKt asperitatem alicujus rei, aed ejus materia f)rospar« 

Similiter differunt in modo loquendi; elate et aublime Tca- 

f^t. . . . £t per boc patet, quod Cotniedia dicitnr pneaena 
opus. Nam si ad matenam respiciamnB, a principioborri bills 
et fcetida est. quia Tcremua : in fine prospers, deniderabilia et 
grata, quia rarnLLisiis. Si ad modum loquendi, remiBBUB est 
madu9 et bumilis, quia locntio Vulearia, m qaa et malierculn 
cointiiuiiiu9iit. Kt a[C patet quia Comisdia dictnr.' Cf. De 
y<da. Eloq. 2. i. He cafla tba JSaeid 'V alW Tragedi^' Ii\f. 
20. 113. Compare also Boccaceia'a sxplanatioa of his mother's 
dream of the feacock. Dante, he says, is like the Peacock, 
among other reasons, ' because the peacock has coarse feet, 
and • quiet gait' ; and 'the Vulgar language, on which tha 
Conwiedia anpporta itself, ia coarse in comparison with the 
high tod masterly literary style which OTer; other poet uses, 
thoggh it be mora beaatitOl than others, being tn oonformitj 
witii modam mind*. Tha qaiet gait aiBniflM tha hnnHltT A 
Uu (^Is, whloh li necsBanly raqmrad ui OMtmtdia, aa thcw 
knw who nndentftnd wliat ii mMBt bf " Oommedik.'" 
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hateful dftstaxda of Italy — abbominevoU caMim 
(F Italia — who thmk vilely of that precious 
Iftngiiagn ; whioh, if it is vlle in anything, is 
Tile on!^ 80 for as it sounds in ihe prostatated 
mouth of these adalterera.' * He noted and 
compared its various dialects ; he asserted its 
capabilities not only in verse, but in expiescdTe, 
flexible, and majestic prose ; and to the deliber- 
ate admiration of the critic and the man, were 
added the homely but dear associations which 
no language can share with that of early days. 
Italian had been the language of his parents — 
' Qoesto mio Vcdgore fu il congiugnitore delli 
nuei generauti, dhe ocm ©sso parlavano ' ; and 
furth^, it was this modem language, ' questo mio 
Volgare,' which opened to him the way of know- 
ledge, which had introduced him to Latin, and 
the sciences which it contained. It was hia 
benefactor and guide ;— he personifies it — and 
his boyish friendship had grown stronger and 
more inlii^te by mntual good offices. ' There 
has also been between us the goodwill of int«r- 
ocHirse; for from the beginning of my life I 
hftTB had irith it kindness amA conv^sataon, 
and have osed it, deliberating, interpreting, and 
questioning ; so that, if friendship grows with 
use, it is evident how it must have grown in me.' 

From this language he exacted a hard trial ; — 
a work which should rank with the anoient 
works. JSoDB sooh bad appeared ; none had 
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even advanced such a pretension. Not that it 
was a time dead to literature, or literary 
ambltkoL Poets and hiatoriuis had -written, 
and vere writing in It^ian. The same year of 
jubilee whioh fixed itaelf so deeply in Dante's 
mind, and became the epoch of his vision — the 
same scene of Koman greatness in its decay, 
which afterwards suggested to Gibbon the 
Decline avd Fall, prompted in the father of 
Italian history the desire to follow in the steps 
of Sallust and Livy, and prepare the way for 
MachiaveUi and Guicciardini, Davila and Fra 
Paolo.^ Poetry had been cultivated in the 

1 G. Villsni was at BomB in tha year of jubilee, 1300, and 
describes the greet caucourae and oi^er of the pilgrims, Khom 
he reckona at 200,000, in fbe course of tbe year. ' Aud I,' ha 

troceeda, 'fiailiog myaelf in that blessed pilgrimige in the 
ol; city of Rome, seeiug the greet end ancient tliiuge of the 
same, and reading the histories of the great deeds of the 
Bomans, written by Virgil, and by Sallust, and Lncau, and 
Titus Livius, and Valeniis, and i'aulii^ Urtisiua, and other 

as of the EjiijatL-r t'rini:criii!L^ lilt eijiloits and deeds of the 
Romans; uni Uirtbp!, ul tljc, t'rimji! [.biiijja ol tho whole 
world, tor memory and esiimplc'^ i-alie to tbose who should 
come after— I, too, look their style sod I'ushiun, albeit that ta 
their scholar, I be not worthy to eieoute such a work. Bat, 
iMHiBldaiing that onr iA\j of Florenca, the danghter and erea- 
tioB o( Bcaoe, waa in its rlslDg, and on the ere of acbisring 
great thiogB, as Borne wu in its deoline; it seemed to me con- 
Teniant toMi^ into this volooie and new chronicle all the 
deed* and begtsniiigs of tbe city of Florence, so far as 1 have 
lM«n able to gather and recover iham ; and for the future, to 
follow at large the doings of tha Florentinea, and the other 
notoble things of tha world brietty, as long as it may be God's 
plaainn ; under whieh hope, rather by His grace ttaaa by my 
poor Mfenea, I entered on this enterpiiae : and so, in the year 
1800, bmng retained from Berne, I b^an te eempila Uili book, 
in nreraaee towards Qod and 8. Joffi), and Gommendation 
OBT of Flrasnoa,'-~<(, TilL TiiL 80, 
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Roman languagesof the West — inAquitaiaeand 
Provence, especially — for more than two cen- 
turies ; and lately, with spirit and snooess, in 
Italiaat. Kames had beuwoe popular, repnta- 
tions had risen and waned, rerees circulated and 
were criticised, and even descended from the 
ikigh and refined circles to the workshop. A 
story is told of Dante's indignation, when he 
heard the canzoni which had charmed the 
Florentine ladies, mangled by the rude enthu- 
Edasm of a blacksmith at his forge.^ Literature 
was a growing fashion ; but it was humble in 
its aspitatioDB and efforts. Men wrote like 
ohildreii, snrprieed and pleased with thdr ano- 
oess ; yet allowing themselves in mere amuse- 
ment, because conscious of weakness which they 
could not cure. 

Dante, by the Dimna Commedia, waa the 
restorer of seriousness in literature. He was so, 
by the ma^itude and pretensions of his work, 
and the eameetuess of its Eipirit. He first 
broke through the prescription which had con- 
fined great works to the Latin, and the faithless 
prejudices which, in the language of society, 
could see powers fitter for no higher task than 
that of expresaing, in curiously diversified forms, 
its moat ordinary feelings. But he did much 
more. Literature was going astray in its tone, 
while growing in importance ; the Commedia 
ohecked it. The Frovratpal and Italian poetry 
■ SMehatti, No*. 114. 
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was, wiih the exception of some piecea of political 
satire, almost exclusively amatory in the most 
fantastic and affected fashion. In expression, 
it had not even the merit of being natural ; In 
purpose it was trifling ; in the spirit which it 
encouraged, it was something worse. Doubt- 
less it brought a degree of refinement with it, but 
it was refinement purchased at a high price, b; 
intellectual distortion, and moral insensibUit)'. 
But this was not all. The brilhant age of 
Frederick n., for auch it waa, was deeply mined 
by religious unbelief. However strange this 
charge first Hounds ugEiinst iiv fliii'lnentli cen- 
tury, no one tan louk at all closely into its 
history, at least in Italy, without seeing that 
the idea of ioMelity — ^not heresy, but inMelit^ 
— was quite a familiar one ; that side hy 
side wi^ the ideology of Aquinas and Bono- 
vmtora, tiiere was workiiig among those who 
influenced fashion n-nA (pinion, among the great 
men, and the men to whom learning was a 
profession, a spirit of scepticism and irreligion 
almost monstrous for ita time, which found its 
countenance in Frederick's refined and en- 
lightened court. The genius of the great 
doctors might have kept in safety the Latin 
Schools, but not 1^ froe and home thot^te 
irfiioh found ntter^ioe in tiie Itmguage of the 
people, if the stdemn beauty f>t the Italian 
Oommedia had not seized on all minds. It 
would have bem an evil thing for Itolian, per- 
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for Enropeati literature, if the siren tales 
of the Dteamemn had been the first to occupy 
the ear vith tiie dhanos of a new language. 

Dante has had hard measure, and from some 
who are most beholden to him. No one in hk 
day served tibe Charch more highly, than he 
whose futh and genius secured on her side the 
first great burst of imagination and feeling, the 
first perfect accente of modem speech. The first 
fruits of the new literature were consecrated, and 
offered up. There was no necessity, or even 
probabihty in Italy in the fourteenth century 
tiiat it should be so, aa iAvem might perhaps have 
been eariier. It was Vba poet's free act — free in 
one for whom natnre and heatiien learning had 
strong temptations — that rehgion was the lesson 
and influence of the great popular work of the 
time. That which he held up before men's 
aVakened and captivated minds was the verity 
of God's moral government. To rouse them to 
a sense of the mystery of their state ; to startle 
their commonplace notions of sin into an 
imaginaticni of its variety, its magnitude, and its 
infinite shapes and degteee ; to qpm their eyes 
to the beauty of the Christian temper, both as 
suffering and as consummated ; to teach them 
at once the faithfuhiess and awful freeness of 
God's grace ; to help the dull and lagging soul 
to conceive the possibility, in its own, case, of 
risiiig step by step in Joy without an end, — of 
a felicity not unimaginable by mut, though of 
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another order from the highest perfection of 
earth ; — tim is the poet's end. Nor was it only 
vague religioua fe^inga which he wished to 
Qzoite. He brought witlun tiie circle of common 
tiumght, and translated into the language of the 
mrdtitude, what the Schools had done to throw 
light on the deep questions of human existence, 
which all are fain to muse upon, tliough none 
can solve. He who had opened so much of 
men's hearts to themselves, opened to them alwo 
that secret sympathy which exists between 
them and the great mysteries of the Christian 
dootcine.^ He did the troi^ in hia d^, of a 
great preacher. Yet he haa been both olaimed 
and condemned as a disturber of the Church's 
faith. 

He certainly did not spare the Church's 
rulers. He thought that they were betraying 
the most sacred of all trusts ; and if history is 
at all to be trusted, he had some grounds for 
thinking so. But it is confusing the feeling of 
the Middle Ages with our own, to convert every 
£eroe attack tm the Fopee into an anticipation 
of Lather. Strang lon^iage of this sort was far 
too commonplace to be so significant. No age 
is blind to practical abuses, or silent on them ; 
and when the Middle Ages complained, tiiey did 
so with a full-voiced and clamorous rhetoric, 
which greedily seized on every topic of vilifica- 
tion within its reach. It was far Icm aingtilw, 

^ VtdeOiaant. • 
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and far Icsa bold, to criticise ecclesiastical 
authorities, than is often supposed ; bub it by 
no means implied imsettied fait^ or a revolu- 
tionary design. In Dante*8 case, if voida have 
any meamns — not words of deliberate qualifica- 
tion, but Ins unpremeditated and incidental 
expressions — his faith in the Divine mission and 
epmtual powers of the Popes was as strong as 
hia abhorrence of their degeneracy, and desire to 
see it corrected by a power which they would 
respect — that of the temporal sword. It would 
be to mistake altogether Ms character, to 
imE^;ine, either as a fault or as an excellence, 
that he was a doubter. It might as weQ he- 
supposed of Aquinas. 

No one ever acknowledged with greater 
seriousness, as a fact in his position in the 
world, the agreement in faith amoi^ those with 
whom he was bom. No one ever inclined with 
more umplicily and reverence before that long 
oommnnion aad consent in feeling and purpose, 
the commmus senaus of the Christian Church. 
He did feel difiScnlties ; but the excitement of 
lingoing on tiiem was not among his ^oy- 
menta. That was the lot of the heathen ; 
Virgil, made wise by death, counsels him not to, 
desire it : — 

' " Matto 6 chi apera. che nostra ragions 
Soma traaooirer la 'nfinita via 
Che tians una aostansia m tre Fenone. 

State eoDteoti, umaoa geute, al quia ; 
Che n potato avMte v«der tatto. 
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Heotto nan cm partorir Hacht : 

E disiar vedoete eanza, frutto 
Tu, aba aarebbe lor diaio quetato, 
Cb' eteioamenta i dato tor per lutto ; 

I' dico d' Ariatotile e di Plato, 
E di molti aJtri " : — e qui ohinb la fronte, 
E piii non disae, e rimese turbato,' — Purg. c. 3. i 

He felt that it was greater to believe and to 
act. In the darkness of the world, one briglit 
light appeared, and he followed it. Providence 
had assigned him hia portion of truth, liis portion 
of daily bread ; if to us it appears blended with 
human elements, it is perfectly clear that he 
waft in no poaitioii to mft them. To choose waa 
no trial of his. To eauunine and see^ where it 
was impossible to find, would have been folly. 
The authority from which he started, had not 
yet been seriously questioned ; there were no 
palpable signs of doubtfulness on the system 
which was to him the representative of God's 
will ; and he sought for none. It came to him 
eiaiming hia allegiance by custom, by univer- 
sality, by its completeness as a whole, and 
satisfying his inteUect and his sympathies in 

1 ' " InBeQS&te he, wlio thinks with morttil ken 
To pieroe rnfinitnde, which doth eafold 
Three Persons in one Subetaace. Seek not then, 

O mortal race, for Teasoiii, — hnt believe. 
And be contented ; for bad all been seen, 
No need there ma tar Har; to coni^eiva. 

Hen iam ja known, who tbns desired in rain ; 
And vhow do^rea, tint miglit at lut bave been, 
Now eonstltDte a looroe of eudku p&in ; 

Plato, the Stagirite ; and many mora, 
I liere allnda to " : — tben bis head be bent, 
Wat iOtnt, and a tnraUed aipect won,'— WHio^ 
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detail. And he gave bis atlf^iance — ^reason- 
ably, because there was nothing to hope for in 
doubting, — wisely, because he gave it loyally 
and from his heart. 

And he had his reward — the reward of him 
who throws himself with frankness and earnest- 
ness into a system ; who is not afraid or sus- 
picious of it ; who is not unfaithful to it. He 
gained not merely power — be gained tiiat free- 
dom and lazgenesB of mind, vhioh the snapioiouB 
or tbe unfaithful miss. His loyalty to the 
Church was no cramping or blinding service ; 
it left to its full play that fresh and original 
mind, left it to range at will in all history and 
all nature for the traces of Eternal wisdom, left 
it to please itself vith aU beauty, and pay its 
homage to all exoellencw. For upon aU irisdom, 
beauty, and exoellenoe, the Church had tanghfe 
hin\ to see, in various and duly distinguished 
d^rees, the seal of the one Creator. She im- 
parts to the poem, to its form and progressive 
development, her own solemnity, her awe, her 
calm, her serenity and Joy ; it follows her 
sacred seasons and hours ; repeats her ap- 
pointed words of benediction and praise ; 
motdds iteeH on her belief, het expectations and 
f(n«oastings. Her infamatfons, more or less 
diBtanot, d<^;ma or tradition or vague hint, 
guide tlie poet's imaginatitm through the land 
■wbsn all syea an orpea. The voyi^ begins 
under tiie Easter moon of the year jubflee 
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on the evening of Good Friday ; the days of 
her mourning he spends in the regions of woe, 
where none dares to pronounce the name of the 
Redeemer, and he issues forth to ' behold again 
the stars,' to learn how to die to sin and rise to 
n^feouBness, very early in the morning, as it 
begms to dawn, on the day of the Resurrection. 
The whole arrangement of the Purgatorio is 
drawn from Church usages. It is a picture of 
men sufiering in calm and holy hope the sharp 
discipline of repentance, amid the prayers, the 
melodies, the consoling images and thoughts, 
the orderly ritual, the hours of devotion, the 
sacraments of the Church militant. When he 
ascends in his hardiest flight, and imagines the 
Joya of the perfect and the vision of God, his 
abundant fmioy confines itself strictly to the 
bounds sanctioned by her famons teachers, — 
ventures into no new sphere, hazards no 
anticipations in which they have not preceded 
it, and is content with adding to the poetry 
which it elicita from their ideas, a beauty which 
it is able to conceive apart altogether from 
bodily form — the beauty, infinite in its variety, 
of the expression of the human eye and smile, — 
the beauty of li^t, of sound, of motion. And 
•wbm his aong mounts to its last stiain of 
triumph, and &e poet^s thoni^t, imagination, 
and feeling of beauty taxed to the utmost, nmr 
failing va^et tJie weight of gloiy which Uiey 
have to express, breathe themselves forth in 
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wwda, higher than which no poetry haa ever 
risen, and represent in iiTiagKs transcending 
sense, and baffling it, yet mifisini; nut one of 
those deep and transporting .syinpatluca which 
they were to touch, the sight, eye to eye, of the 
Creator by the oieatuie, — he beholds the gather- 
ing b^^ether, in tihe presence of Ood, (tf ' all Aat 
{ram our earOi haa to the skies returned,* — ihe 
oountUss ordere cd tiieir Ihrones mirrored in His 
lif^t— 

■HIra 

Qutmto 6 '1 oonvento delle biaoohe stole, ' — 

under a figure already taken into the ceremonial 
of the Church — ,the mystic Rose, whose ex- 
panding leaves im^e forth the Joy of the 
faaarflDly Jenualem.^ 

But -QoB wuTersal referraiice to tlie religtoas 
ideas of tlie Church is so natural, ao unafieoted, 
that it leaves him at full liberty in other orders 
of thought. He can afford not to be con- 
ventional — he can afford to be comprehensive 
and genuine. It has been remarked how, in a 
poem where there would seem to be a fitting 
place for them, the ecclesiastical legends of the 
Middle Ages are almost entirely absent. The 
saiated spiiita of the Paraduo are not ezoius- 
ively ac daeAj the Saints of pofHilu devotion ; 
itfter Hie Saints of &e Bible, holy women, 
OiB tiiree great Apostles, ihe Tiigiii mother, 

> The form of banediBtlDn of thi 'Bond' oro.' Haallndct 
toftin(lMCt>m><(<>,W.3>. 
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they are either names personally dear to the 
poet himself, friends whom he had loved, and 
teaoheia to whom he owed wisdom— or great 
men <d masonline ene^ in thoi^t or aotaon, 
in tiieir varioiis lines 'compensations and 
antagonists of the world's evils '—Justinian and 
Constantine and Charlemagno ; the founders of 
the Orders, Augustine, Benedict and Bernard, 
Fraiuiis and Dominic ; the great doctors of the 
Schools, Thomas Aqu'nan and Eonaventura, 
whom tiie Church had not yet canonised. And 
with them are Joined — and that with a full 
oooBcknisneas of the line which theolc^ draws 
between the dispensations ot nature and grace — 
some rare f^pe of virtue among the heathm. 
Cbto is admitted to the outskirts of Purgatoiy ; 
and Trajan, and the righteons king of Virgil's 
poem, to ihe heavm of the Just. 

' Chi crederebbe giti nel mondo errante, 
Che Rifdo Trojano ' in questo toado 
Fosse Is quirita delle liici sante ? 

Ora conosce as9si di quel, che '1 mondo 
Vedor non pub della divina grada ; 
Bmohd Bua viBta non diaooniA il fimdo.' 

" — Farad, 0. 20. 

Without oonfasion or disturbance to the 

religious character of his train of thought, he 
is ahle freely to subordinate to it the lessons 
and the great recollections of the Gentile times. 
He contemplates them with the veil drawn off 

> ' Bhipent jmatlniniu iamt 

Qui hit iB Teucris, et MmnDBdmiu mqfn.'—.^a. li. 
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fioin them ; as now known to form but one 
whole witli the history of the Bible and the 
Church, in tba deaigD of PioTidenoe. He pie- 
semta them in tbi^ own colonis, as drawn 
their own writera — ^he only adda what Chris- 
tianity seems to show to be their event, ' He 
that nurtureth the heathen, it is He that 
teacheth man knowledge — shall not He punish ? ' 
— such is the conviction, that the hght of the 
Heathen was a real guide from above, calling for 
vengeance in proportion to unfaithfulness, or 
outrage done to it, — under which the great 
criminale of profane histoiy are mingled with 
sinners against Qod'a revealed will — and that, 
with equal dramatic power, with equal feehng 
of the greatness of their loss. The story of the 
voyage of Ulysses is told with as much vivid 
power and pathetic interest as the tales of the 
day,^ He honours unf eignedly the old heathen's 
brave disdain of ease ; tiiat spirit, even to old 
age, eager, fresh, adventurous, and inquisitive. 
H is Uath allowed him to admire, in full eecurify 
that he waa not ooofonnding the limits or 
tbe resoltB of nature and grace— beaaty and 
strength of character among the heathen ; they 
were not less real or less excellent in themselves, 
because they fell short of what the new gift of 
the Gospel can alone impart. He saw in them 
proofs that Qod had never left His will and law 
witliout their wilaoees among mea. Virtue was 
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virtne etill, though imperfect and imconse- 
crated — generosity, largeness of soul, truth, 
condescension. Justice, were never unworthy of 
the reverence of Christians. He uses without 
fear or scruple the classic element. The sounds 
and sights which recall to the mind of the peni- 
tents, in the difierent terraces of Purgatory, their 
sin, and the grace they have to attain to, by 
instances of each, come indiscriminately from 
poetry and Scripture. The sonlptnied pave- 
ment, to which the proud aie obliged ever to 
bow down their eyes, shows at once ^le iLamility 
of S. Maiy and of the Psabiuflli, ^^jiH Qig oon- 
<^Boeiiuoii of Trajan ; and dsewhere the pride 
ofjNimrod and S^onaoherib, of Niobe and C$to8. 
The eavioDS hear the passing voices of coiutee^ 
from saints and heroes, and the bursting cry, 
like crashing thunder, of repentant Jealousy 
from Cain and Aglaurus ; the avaricious, to 
'keep up die memoi; of their fault, celebrate hy 
day the poverty of Falmoias and the liberality 
of S. Nicolas, and execrate by night the greedi- 
ness of Pygmalion and Midaa, of Achan, Helio- 
dorus and Crassus. 

Dante's comprehensive and all-surveying, all- 
embracing mind was worthy to open the grand 
procession of modem poets. He had chosen bis 
subject in a region remote from popular thought 
— ^too awful for it, too abstruse. He had ac- 
cepted frankly the dogmatic limits of the 
Church, and thrown himself with even enthn- 
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oastHO faith into her reasoningB, at onoe so bold 
and so nndoubting — ^her spirit of certainty, and 
her deep contemplfttions on the unseen and 
infinite. And in Uterature he had taken as 
guides and models, above all criticism and all 
appeal, the classical writers. Yet with hia mind 
full of the deep and intricate questions of meta- 
physics and theology, and hia poetical taste al- 
ways owning allegiance to Virgil, Ovid, and Sto- 
thu, — keen and subtle as a Schoolman — asnuioh 
an idolater of obi heatiien art and grandeur 
as the nmt of tf"* Benaisnnce, — W^f eye is as 
open to the delioades of character, to the mie^ 
of external nature, to ilie wonders of Siepl^siod 
world — his interest in &em as divenified and 
&eeh, his impressions as sharp and distmct, his 
rendering of them as free and tme and forcible, 
as little weakened or confused by imitation or 
conventional words, bis language as elastic, and 
as completely under his command, his choice of 
poetic materials as unrestricted and original, as 
if he had been bom in days which claim as their 
own such freedom, and such keen discriminative 
sense of what is real, in feeling and image — as if 
he had never felt the attractions of a crabbed 
problem of scholastic logic, or bowed before the 
mellow grace of the lAtins. It may be said, 
indeed, ^t the time was not yet oome when the 
classics could be rea% ondeistood and sp^mi- 
ated ; and tius is tone, pnhi^ fortunate. But 
admiring them with a bind of devoficm, and 
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Bhowing not seldom that he had caught their 
spuit, he never aUemjpta to copy them. His 
poeti7 in form and material is ail hia own. He 
aaaraied the poet's claim to borrow &om all 
science, and from ereiy phase of nature, the 
associations and images which he wants ; and 
he showed that those imi^ee end associations 
did not lose their poetry by being expressed 
wilii Hke most literal reality. 

But let no reader of ,faBtidioa8 taste distnrb 
his temper tilie study of Dante. Dwte cer- 
tainly opened that path of freedom and poetio 
oonqaest, in which the greatest efforts of modem 
poetey have followed him — opened it with a 
magnificence and power which have never been 
surpassed. But the greatest are but pioneers ; 
they must be content to leave to a posterity, 
which knows more if it cannot do as much, a 
keen and even growing sense of their defects. 
The Gommedia is open to all the attacks that 
can be mado oiigrotesquenessandeztravaganoe. 
This is partly owing, doubtless, to the lime, in 
itself quaint, quainter to us by being remote 
and U!-understood ; but even then, weah^ and 
less daring writers than Dante do not eqn^y 
offend or astonish us. So that an image or an 
expression will render forcibly a thought, there 
is no strangeness which checks him. Barbarous 
words are introduced, to express the cries of the 
demons or the oonfoson of Babel — even to 
represent the inoomprchensible song the 
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blessed ; ^ inartioiilate ^llaUee, to oimreiy 3ie 
iminession of some natural Bonnd — l^e 017 of 
Bonowfal soiprise — 

' Alto eosplr, ohe duolo sbioM in hut ' ; 
or the sense of tlw oiaoking ioe — 
' 8e Tabecnicch 
VI foHB sn eadato, o Pietra-pana 
Hon avria put del orlo fatto cHcch ' 
6vea separate letters — to express an image, to 
spell a name, or as used in some popular pro- 
verb.2 He employs without scruple, and often 
with marvelloua force o! description, any recol- 
lection that occura to him, however homely, of 
everyday life :— the old tailor threading his 
needle with trouble ; * the cook's aasiatant 
watching over the boiling broth ; * the hurried 
or impatient hoise-groom using his onny- 
oomb ; ^ or the common aighta of the street 
or the chamber — the wet wood Guttering on 
the hearth — 

a stizco vwda aba wso sia 



1 Parad. 7. 1-3. 

5 To describe the pincbBd fact of fsmiMi- 
' Parean 1' occMaje uiella aenia gem 
Chi Del visa degU aominl legge OIK) 



Di tntto me, pur per B e par lOE.'—Parai. 7 

Com' ei »' acoeae cd erne.'— Inf. ii. 
rn/. 16. * It^. 21. • Inf. s 

Ai a biandTat grean, 
TiM bnnliig kt OM *aid tram tha other aanda 
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the paper changing odour wheal aboat to 
oatoh fire ; — 

' Come prooede iimwizi dell' atdore 
Par lo papiro sum no eoloF bnmo 
Che BOn i nato anoon, e '1 biMMio nnum ' t — ' 

the steaming of the hand whm bathed, in 

' Fuman eome taea bBgoata il vemo ' : — 

or the ways and appearances of animals — ants 
meeting on their path ; — 

' U veggio d' ogni parte tarai pr««t« 
CiaBcun' ombra, e baoiani una ooa una 
Seosa reslar, oontente a hiam feata : 

OoA per entro loro Mhisra bnma 
S' ammttsa P una con T oUra formica, 
Foiw a apiar lor via e lor fortnna.' — Ptirg, 26.' 

The sntul drawing in its honu ; Qm hog shut oat 
of its sty, and trying to gore trith its tnaks ; Ois 
dogs* tniBery in simunm ; frogs Jumping on to 
Hlb bank befoie tiie wat^enafee, or showing 
their beads above water ; — 



A gnuning soand, and biases with tfae nind 

That forces out its way.'— Cart. 
' 'Thna up tlieihrinking paper ere it bums, 

A, brown tint glides, not turning yet to black, 

And the clean white expires.' — Cabt. 
' ' On aither hand I saw them haate their meeting, 
And kiss each one the other — pausing not,— 
Contented to enjoy so abort a greeting. 

TbnB do tiie anta among their dingy band, 
Face one anotbex — each their najghbonr'a lot 
Haplr to MU, Mtl bow tkdr fortnnea ataod.' 
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' Come all' orlo dell' acqua d' im fosso 
Stan gli ranocchi pur col muso fuori, 
S6 che celauo i piedi, e 1' altro grosao.' ' 

lb must be said, that most of these images, 
fchough by no means all, occur in the Inferno ; 
and that the poet moans to paint sin not merely 
in the greatness of its ruin and misery, but in 
characters which all understand, of strangeness, 
of i^eness, of despicableness, blended with 
direraified and monstrous horror. Even he 
seema to despair of his power at times — 

' Had I a rhyme so rugged, rough, and hoarse 
As would become the sorrowful abj'sa. 
O'er which the rooky circles wind their coutbs. 

Then with a more appropriate form I might 
Endow my vast conceptiona ; wanting this. 
Not without fear I bring myself to write. 

For no light enterprise it is, I doetii, 
To reproaent the lowest depth of all ; 
Nor should a childUh tonguo attempt the theme. 

But may the heavenly Nine their aid aSord, 

■ By whom Amphion reared Thebes' lofty wall j 
So that my words may with ths fact aoeotd.' 

— Inf. S2 (Wbioht).' 

Eeding ttie difference betwe^ sins, la their 
elements and, as far as we see fliein, tlieir base- 
nesa, he treats them varioiis!^. His ridioole is 

1 ' Ag ia a trench, frogs at the water's side 

3it squatting, with their noies raleid on high. 
The while their feet, and all their bnlk they btde— 

Thus upun either hiuil the smnerB itood. 
But BirbHiiccia now approaching nigh. 
Quick they withdreo beneath the boiling flood. ' 

I (AW— and atlll my heart ia thrill'd Kith &r~ 
One ipirit lloger ; M bends a ditch, 
On* frag iMtuktns, the othan disappoai.' 

—I^f, 22 (^I^iobt). 
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apportioned with a purpose. He paases on 
from the doom of the sins of mcontiuence — the 
stoiiQ,.the frost and hail, tiie oxoshing weighta ; 
from the flftTning minarets ot the aty of Dis, of 
Ute Foriea and Proserpine, ' Donna dell' etemo 
pianto,' where the imbelievera he each in ius 
bumiDg tomb ; from the river of boiling blood 
— ^the wood with the Harpies — the waste of 
barren eand with fiery snow, where the violent 
are punished, — to the Malebolge, the manifold 
ciroles of Falsehood. And here scorn and ridi- 
cule in various degrees, aocoiding to the vileness 
of the fraud, b^in to predominate, iaU itey 
oobninate in l^at grim oomeify, witli its 
dramaiie persorue and battle of devUs, Dra^ii- 
gnazzo, and Graffiacane, and Malacoda, where 
the peculators and sellers of Justice are fished up 
by thfe demons from the boiling pitch, but even 
there overreach and cheat their tormentors, 
and make them turn their fangs on each other. 
The diversified forma of falsehood seem to 
tempt the poet's imagination to cope with its 
chaDgrialness and inventions, as well as its 
aadadty. Urn teoiiBfonnations of &e wildest 
dream do not daunt him. His power ovra 
languid is nowhere more forcibly displayed 
than in those cantos, which deacribe &b pnni^- 
m^ts of theft — men passing gnidiully into 
serpents, and serpents into men : — 

' Due e neBsun I' immagiM pervena 
Fare^'—Inf. 28. 
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And when the traitor, who murdered his own 
kinsniEiii, was still alive, and seemed safe from 
the infon^ wMcli it was thepoel^s nile to bestow 
only on ihe dead, Dante foimd a way to inflict 
his veogeance vitiioat on atiaohromam, — Braniba 
D'Oiia's body, fiioiigh on earflL, ia on^ ani- 
mated by a fiend, and his spirit has long since 
fled to ih.e icy prison : — 

' " How on the earth above my body fai«s. 
That knowledge I poBBees not," he replied ; 
" For Bouls oft hither come, by vengeance driven — 
Such privilege thia Ftolom^ shares — 
Ere Atropos the fatal stroke hath given. 



Know — soon doth the soul, Uke mine, betray, 

Ita body by a demon ia possoae'd. 

By whom 'tis goveroed, till it £11 the space 
On earth allotted to ita course unblest. 

The soul descenda to auch a cistern here ; 

And Btill, perhapfl, on earth the body 'a saen 
Of the sad ahade, which winters in my rear. 

If lately thou oam'st hither, thou must know. 
He is 8er Branca D'Oria whom I mean j 
For many years hath he been here below." 

Then I : " Thou fain wouldst dupe me, as I gaem, 
For Branca D'Oria siirely Is not dead, 
But eats and drinks, and aleepa, and dona his 

" Ere to the trench above of Malobranehe. 

Where always boils the adhesive pitch," he said, 
"Had yet arrived the hapless Michel Zanelie, 
Thia D'Oria's form the devil did asBume," ' 

—Inf. 33 (Wbioht). 
These are strange experiments in poetiy ; 
their Btrangeneaa is exaggerated as detached 
paasages ; bat. they are strange enough when 
they meet as in ^ear place in die contest, as 
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parts of a scene, where the mind is strung and 
overawed by the sustained power with which 
dreariness, horror, hideous absence of eveiy 
form of good, ia kept before the imagination and 
feelings, in the fearful picture of human sin. 
Bat they belong to the poet's ^stem of dizeet 
and forciUe repieseatatiiBi. What his inwaid 
eye sees, what he feels, what he means us to sea 
and feel as he does ; to make us see and feel is 
his art. Afterwards we may reflect and medi- 
tate ; but first we must see — must see what he 
saw. Evil and deformity are in the world, as 
■weiH aa good and beauty— the eye cannot eaoape 
them, tbsy are about our path, in our heart and 
memoiy. He has faced them without shrink- 
ing or dtssemblmg, and extorted from them a 
voice of warning. In all poetry that is written 
for mere delight, in all poetry which regards 
but a part or an aspect of nature, they have no 
place — they disturb and mar ; but he had con- 
ceived a poetry of the whole which would ba 
weak or false without them. Yet they stand 
in hie poem, as they stand in natnie, raiboidi- 
nate and relieved. If the grotesque is allowed 
to intrude itself — ^if the horrible and the foul, 
undisguised and misoftened, make us shudder 
and shrink, they are kept in strong check 
and in due subjection by other poetical 
influences ; and the same power which 
ezhilnts them in fbeir naked strength renders 
its fall grace and gloiy to beauty; its full 
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force and delioaoy to tiie most eranesoent 

feeling. 

Dante's eye was free and open to external 
nature, in a degree new amung poeta ; c^ettainly 
in a tax greater degree than among the Latins, 
even inoludiag Luoretiafl, whom he prob&bly 
hod mv&r read. We ham already spoken ^ 
his minnte notice of the appearaooe of Irring 
creatures ; but his eye was caught by l^e 
beautiful as well as by the grotesque. Nothing 
can be more true and original than his images 
of birds ; they are varied and very numerous. 
We have the water-birds rising in ohmionnui 
and changing flocks— 

' Come augolii eurti di riviera 
Quasi congratuiando a lor paature, 
FanDo di ei or tonda or lunga aohieia,' 

—Parad. 18." 

the rooks, beginning to move about at day- 
break— 

' E come par lo natural coBtume, 
Le pola inaieme, si cominciar del giomo 
Si moovoDO a acaldar le fredde piome, 

Poi Mxo yaoDO via aeiiza ritwoo, 
Altis livo^oQ onde aon mosae 
Ed sltre roteamdo fan soggionio ' ; 

—Farad. 21.» 



1 'And M birds rising from & stream, whence they 

Their pustiires view, as though their joy confeBsing, 
Now form a round, and now a long atray.'— Whioht. 

* ' As the rookB at dawn of day 

Bestirring them to dry their feathen ohill, 
Some AMdUkBir war a-fleld; and homewards Mme 
Katnniiiis et<m their flight ; whils soine Btnde, 
And whwl arcHiiid their airy ledfa.'— Out. 
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the moming eonnds of the aw^ov — 

' Nell' on obe aominw i triiti lal 
Lft rondinena pteaao aDa nuittana 
Foise A memoriK de' Booi pdmi goal ' ; 

—PHTg. 0.' 

the Joy and delight of His nif^tingale's song,' 
the laik, mlfint at last, satiated y/iHi its om 
sweetness — 

' Qnal lodoktt*, che 'a am ei aptam, 
VAm cantando, e poi ioos contenM 
JJeiT ufifma (IoImsm che la aazia ' ; 

— Parad. 20.* 

tiw fli^t of the onmes and storks — tihe young 
bixds trying to escape from the neat — ^tbe ei^ 
hanging in tiie — 

' Con r ale aperte, e a oalaze Inteaa ' ; 
the dove, Btanding close to its nurte, or vheeling 
ronnd it — , 
' SI oome quando 1 Colombo ei pone 
PretK) al edmpagito. V vato e 1' altro pande. 
QWando e mormoratido, V affedone ' ; 

-—Farad. 25.* 



' la that hour, 

a tbe dawn the swallow her ead 

iring hai.ly ancient grief, renews. '-ClBT. 



It dwult enaniour'ti of iti last swet i:ote,'— WBIOHT. 
"Then, trilling out its last sweet melody 

Drops, satiate with the aweatnesa.'— CiBT. 
' Ab irli«li the TiiiE.(taTe by his msta alights ; 

la abcleB, each abont th« otiia wheeli, 

Aad momiulng cooes his tondnei*.'— Oamt. 
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or the flock of pigeons, feeding — 

Queti, B 

Hawking supplies its images : the ftdoon 
coming for its food — 

* il feJoon obe prima a pi6 d mira, 
Indi d TolgB al grido, e id piotende. 
Par lo diaio del paato, che li. il tira ' ; — Purg. 18.' 

or Juet imhooded, pluming itself for ita flight — 

' Quagi falcon, ch' esce del cappello, 
Muove la testa, e con t' ale s' applaude, 
Voglia moslrando, e /acendcai bello ' ; 

— Parad. 19." 

or returning withont success, sullen and loath — 

* Coma '1 falcon oh' h stato assai Bu 1' ali, 
(3i» aenzB veder lagoro, o uccello, 
Fa dire al folconiere -. Oimh tu call ! 

Disoends laaso onde ei muove anello 
Per oento mote, e da lungi ti pone 
Dal BOO maestro, ditdegnoeo s /ello.' — Inf. 11.* 

It is ouriolu to observe him taking T^rgil's 
Bimiles, and altering Gism i -wbrn VirgU de- 

1 ■ Agon his f»et 

Moon first looks down, then to tlie iky (gn. ery f ) 
Tnme, and forth stntcliee engerfor the food 
Tbat wooes hfm thUh«r.'— CASir. 

I •Ubeas&ftleon, iaaninefroni the hood, 

That renrs hia head, >nd claps him tvlth his nings, 
Hia bcRDt; and bia eBgemesa bewraying.' — Oirt. 

■ ' As (alcon, that hath long heen on the wing, 
But lore nor hint liath aeen, while in despair 
The fatooner cries, "Ahmel ttionstoopest to earth," 
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aoiibea the throng of Bonis, he oomparea tiiem 
to tallmg leavea, or gathering birds in autamn — 

' Quam molta in ailvia auotomni frigore primo, 
iMgati OBdimt folia, aut ad t«rram gur|^te ab alto, 
Quam multn glomerantnF avea, nbi fngidua annua 
Ttaaa pontnm fngat, et toiris immlttit i^riois ' — 

Dante nsea tiw same inagea, bat wi&out 

copyii^— 

' Come d' Autumio si levari le foglie, 
L' una appresso dell' altra, inSa che 'I ramo 
Eende atta terra tutto le sue epoglie ; 

Siimlemente il mal seme d' Adamo : 
Gittaoai di quel lito ad una ad una 
Per canni, com' augel per suo richiamo. 

Coal een vanno au per 1' onda bruna, 
Ed avanti ohe aien di li discese, 
Anohe di qua ouuva Bohiera b' adima.' — Inf. 3.' 

Again, in one of Virgil's most highly-finislied 
and perfect piotures, the flight of the pigeon, 
distnrbed at &sst, and then becoming swift and 
smootii — 
' QnBliB apeltmoa aabito oommola oolumba, 
Ooi donma et dnloea latebrMo in pumice nidi, 
Fertar in mm toUkw, plausunqne extenita penniB 
Dot teato ingeatem, mox aeee lapsa qnieto 
Badit itet liquldiun, oelerea naqne oommovet alaa — * 

the Italian's amplioily and stxength may 
balance the ' <»nata parola ' of yaffi— 

I ' Aa ImtM in wrtnmji, Ixinie htton the wind, 
Drop ona by ona, until the bnnoh laid bue 
Bms iQ its houonn to the euth oontign'd t 
8o cut tiiem dowmrard at his niniinoiii an 
The gnllt; raoe of Adam fnm that stnnd— 
Each IS a fUeon aniweiing to the oall.'— Wriobt. 
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' Qnalt oolombe dal diaio duomata, 
Con r aU aperle « lerme al dolce i^o 
Volan per 1' aar 6ai vokr portate,' — Inf. 6.' 

Take, again, the times of the day — tlieir 
charaotmstio appeatanoes, lights, feelings — 
seldom dwelt on at lengUi, but oaxried at once to 
tlie mind, aitd stamped apon it, s(HnetiiB«i \iy 
a eingle word. The sense of momii^, its in- 
spiriiig and cheering strength, softens the open- 
ing of the Inferno, breathes its refreshii^ cahn 
in the interval of repose after the last horrors of 
hell, in the first canto of the Purgatorio, and 
prepares for the entrance into the earthly 
Paradise at its close. In the waning hght of 
evening, and its chilling sense of loneliness, he 
prepared himself for his dread pilgrimage : — 

1 'Aa.iovea 

By fond demro invited, on wide win^, 

J^d firm, to their sweat neat returning hame, 

Cl»ve the air, wafted b; their will ftlou*.'— Out. 

ItisiiBpoMCble not to bs Temtaded at ererrstep, In apita 
of the knowbdge and taste which Hr. Carj and llr. Wtisht 
haTi brougbt to tbeir moit difficult task, of the truth whToh 
Dtmte baa sxpreesed with bis ordinar; poaitiTeness. 

He ti saying that he doaa not wish his Gaazani to ht ex- 
plained in Latin to tfaose who oonldnot read them in Italian: — 
'CbesBiebbe spoata la ioro seutenziB coli dove elle «m la 
polaaona coUa Ioro iellema porittre, E perA sappia ciaacnno 
chs nnlla coaa per lename muaaieo (i.e. poftico) armoniziata, 
bI pad della sua loque)B 
tutta la sua dolcezia a an 
Omnro nan ai raut6 tcai [|i Qreco ii 
icrittnre cbe avemo da Ioro.'— 

Mr. Carlyle baa wisely givBL . ^ 

rapraaant Dante'a mm by Tingli«Ti verae, uid baa confined 
Unualf to udstinK Badtdunentoread. him in bla own lan- 
gntge. HjapMaa&anabtiiniii vary good, and bia notes diort 
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' Lo giorno se n* aadam, a 1' Mr toano 

Toelit^ gU animai che Bono 'a terra 
Dalle fatiohe loro ; ed b sot uno 

M' apparechiavB a sostener la guerra 
Si del oanimino, e si della pietate.' ' 

And its softoeBS and melancholy — ita ex- 
haugtioa and laogaOT after the work, peiiiaipB 
mifalfiUed, of day^ite regrets and yeaminga,— 

ita sounds and doubtfnl lights, — the distant 
bell, the closing chants of Compline, t^e ' Salve 
Begina,' the ' Te lucis ante '—ita insecurity, and 
its eenae of protection from above — al! give 
their character to the poet's first resting-place 
on hia heavenly road, — that still, solemn, 
dreamy scene, — the Valley of Flowers in the 
mountain- side, where those who have been 
negligrat about their salvation; but not alto- 
gether faithless and fruitless— the assembled 
shadea of great kings and of poets — wait, look- 
ing upwards, ' pale and humble,' for the hour 
when they may begin in earnest their penance. 
The level, blindii^ evening beams, — the con- 
trast of gathering darkness in the valley or on 
the shore, with tlie liugoring lights on the 
mountain— the flaming sunset clouds of August 
— the rapid smking of the sun, and approach of 
night ia the sout^ — the sheet lightning of 
summer, — are tonol^ upon in paasing, wil^ont 



All uilmda od uith ; Md I kktii* 
Frapwcd mrWIf tlM oonSlot to (wtalii, 
Bodi of «kd pi^ and ttw pttBoai roid.'— CUwt. 




I day departiiift, tud tba tir 
rith BbaaawB, 6am thdr toUi nlMM 
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effort, and witiionb indiatdnctneaa. Other ap- 
petoanoes lie describes with more fuhiess. The 
stars coming out one by one, baffling at first the 
eye— 

Kd eooo intomo di chiarezza pui 
Nsaoer nn luatro aopra quel che v' era, 
A gnisB d' orimonte, ohe rindiiari. 

B «i ei>m« of AiUr di prima aera 
Comindan per lo Oiel twove parnaae. 
Si the la coea pare, « nun par vera ' ; 

—Parad. J4.1 

or elae, bursting out Boddonfy onx the heavens — 
' Quando colai ohe tutto il mondo allume, 

Del' emisperio nostro ei discende, 
E 'I giomo d' ogni parte si consuma ; 

Lo ciel ohe sol di lui prima s' aooendo 
Subitamente si rif & parvente 
Per molte luoi in che una risplende ' ; 

—Parad. 20.= 

or the effect of shooting stars— 

' Quale per li seren tranquilli e puri 
Diaoorre ad ora ad or eubito fuooo 
Movendo gli occhi che etavan siouri, 



So there, new anbsUnces, mathaught, began 
To rise In view.'— Cart. 
' 'Whaa dlsanpaBring tiom onr hemisphere 
The world'a enUghtener vuiiahes, uid day 
On All tidn waMeth ; Buddenly the akjr 
■rawhlleintidiata oidy with lili beam, 
It jet agiln unfolded, patting forth 
Inmunacable }iA\a, w&idu ona ahbisB.'— G 
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E peie stelU che tromuti loco, 
8e non che dalla parte onde s' acoenda 
Nulla Ben parte, ed esao dura poco ' ; 



—Pamd. 16.> 



or, again, that characteristic sight of the Italian 
Bummer night, — the fire- flies— - 

' Quante il villan che al poggio si ripoaa. 
Nel tempo ohe ootui che '1 mondo sohiBitt 
La faooia sua a not tiien men ascosa. 

Come la mosoa cede alia zenzara 
Vede luooiole giii per la vallea, 
Fotae ooltk dove vendemima ed ara.' — Inf. 26.' 

KooiL, too, does not want its oharacteristio 
toaohes — the lightning-Ul^e glancing of the 
lizatd's rapid motion— 

* Oome il roraarro satto la gran fersa 
Ne' <S omioular cangiaudo siepe 
Folgore par, ae la via attraversa ' ; — Inf. 25.* 

the motes in the sunheam at noontide ; * its 
dear, diffused, insupportable light.^ 
But the g^hts and feelii^s of morning are 

1 'As aft along the jmre aud tranquil sky 
A Budden Sre by night is seen to dart. 
Attracting forcibly the heedless eye : 
And aeems to he a star tbat changea place, 
B»m that no star la loat from oat ilie part 

» nnita f W it. Iuf> • TnnniBnl!'> dtiuis.' 



1 'A< in tliatMuon when the sun least veilB 
HiB &Ke thst lightens all, what Ume the fly 
Giraa place to the shrill gnat, the pessftnt then, 
Upon some dilf reclined, beneath hint sefs 



l^e liaird, darting swift from fenee to 
Appeus like lightning, if he crosi tiie way.' 

— Wrioht. 




?—Oaxi. 



* Farad, li. 



' FaTad.B. 
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what he touches on most frequeotly, and with 
the pieoifiion of one who had watched them with 
oftea lepeated dehght — the scented freshnesB of 
the Ineeze that stirs before daybreak — 
' E quale annunziatrioe degli albori 
Aura di maggb muovesi ed olezza 
Tutta impregnata dall' erba e da' fiori ; 

lal mi Bsnti' un vento dar per mezza 
La fronte ' ; — Purg. 24.' 
the chill of early moming — the dawn stealing 
on, and the stars, one one, fading ' tufino 
alia piii bella '—the biighteess of the ' trembling 
morning star,' — 

' Par tremolando raattutina Stella ' j — 
the serenity of the dawn — the blue gradually 
gathering in the east, ( spreading over the 
brightening sky, then succeeded by the orai^e 
tinta — and Mars setting red, through the mist 
over the sea — 

d eooo, qual su] praBso del mattino 
Fer li etobeI v^x>t Usite rosaeg-"' 
CKb nw ponantB, Bopra *1 Bool rc 



FerliB 

Ootal m' apparve, »' lo anoor lo veggia, 



—Purg. 3.S 



BrBflthes freah and rcdolfDt the air of May- 
auch was the breeze thit gently fann'd my hfli 
Anil 1 perceiveil the waving of n wing 
Wliich all nrOHnd ambrosial odonre shed.'— 
' When ]o ! like Mara, in aspect fiery red 

Seen through the vapour, when the morn is 
^ Far in the west, above the briny lied. 

A light appioach'd with such rapiditv. 



Tliea not tba bird that might iti 
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tiie distant oea-beaoh qohming in tiie early 
lights 

' L' alba vmoevn 1' ore, mattutina 
Che fuggia innanzi, si che di lontaiio 
Conobbi il Iremolar delta marina ' ; — Purg. 1.' 

the contrast of east and west at the moment of 
sonrise — the sna clothed in mist — 

' lo vidi gii nel commciar dol giomo 
Iia parte oriental tutta rosata, 
E 1 altro oibI di bel Bereno adomo ( 

E la (ooeia del ml nwoeDre orobntta 
8i ohe per traiqteraiua dt vapori 
L' oochio lo BostflUM Iwigo onto ' s—Pwy. 9.* 
or breaking through it, and shooting his beams 
over the sky — 

■ Di tiitte parti aaettava il ^rno 
Lo sol ch' avea coQ le eaette conte 
Di mezzo '1 ciel cacciato '1 Capricorno ' ; 

—Purg. 2.' 

But light in general is his special and chosen 
source of poetic beauty. No poet that we know 
has shown aiich smeular sensibilitv to its varied 
appearances, has siioun that he felt it m itself 
the cause <")f a distinct and pccuhar pleaisure, 



Vrom tlw mid-hMTBn chmd. Oapnoom ■ 
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delisting the eye apart frum form, as music 
delate flie ear apart from words, and capable, 
like mnedo, of definite chaiooter, of endless 
variety, and infinite meanings. Eie must hare 
studied and dwelt apon it like muao. His mind 
is ohaiged with its efteots and oombinationB, 
and they aie mdeted witli a force, a bierity, 
a precision, a heedlessness and nnoonsoiousnesa 
of ornament, an indifference to circumstance 
and detail ; they flash out with a. spontaneous 
readiness, a suitableness and usefuhiess, which 
show the familiarity and grasp given only by 
daily observation, daily thought, daily pleasure, 
light everywhere — ^in the sky and earth and sea 
— ^in the star, the flame, the lamp, the gem — 
broken in the water, reflected from the mirror, 
transmitted pure through the glass, or coloured 
through the edge of the fractured emerald — 
dimmed in the mist, the halo, the deep water — 
streaming through the rent cloud, glowing in 
the coal, quivering in the lightning, flashing in 
the topaz and the ruby, veiled bdiind the pure 
alabaster, mellowed md clouding itself in the 
pearl, — l^t ocmtiasted with shadow — shading 
oS and copying itself in tiie double rainbow, like 
voice and echo — flight seen, within light, as voice 
discerned within voice, ' quando una ^ fenna, 
e 1' altra va e riede '—the brighter ' nestling ' 
itself in the fainter — the purer set oS on the less 
dear, * come peaia in bianoa fnmte ' — light in 
tbiB h timnn eye aJll^ &oe, displaying figuring, 
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and confounded with its expressions — flight 
blended with Joy in the — 

Come letizia in piqnlte vin ' t 

and in the smile — 

' Vincendo me col lume d' ud sorriso ' ; 
joy lending its expression to light — 
* Quivi la donna mia vidi si lieta 
Che piCi liicente se ne tl pianeta, 

E se la atetla ei cambio, e rise, 
Qual mi £ec' io ' ; — Parad. 5. 

light from ereiy source, and in all its shapes, 
iUnminates, irradiates, gives its glory to the 
Oommedia. The remembrance of our ' serene 
life * beneath ihe ' fair sters ' keeps up oon- 
tinually Uie gloom of the Inferno. Light, such 
as we see it and recognise it— the light of morn- 
ing and evening, growing and fading — takes ofiE 
from the nnearthliness of the Purgatorio ; 
peopled, as it is, by the undying who can sLq 
no more, though sufFeriog for sin, it is thus made 
like our familiar world, and made to touch our 
sympathies as an image of our own puriiieation 
in the flesh. And when he rises beyond the 
regions of earthly day, light, simple, unalloyed, 
unshadowed, eternal, lifts the creations of his 
thought above all affinity to time and matter, 
and never fails him, as the espreawm of the 
gradations of bliss, never reappeuB the same, 
nerer refuses the new shapes of his inyentiim, 
never becomes ocmfased or dim — ^though it is 
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seldom thrown into distinct figure, and still 
more seldom coloured ; but once, that we re- 
member, is the thought of colour forced on ns, 
when the bright Joy of heaven suffers change 
.and ecUpse, and deepens into red at tiie sacrilege 

But his eye is ereiywhm, not ocmfined to 
the beauty or character of the sky and its lights. 
His range of obserpation and largeness of 
inter»it prevents that line of imj^ery, which is 
his peculiar iuatniment and predilection, from 
beooming, in spite of its brightness and variety, 
dxeasB^ and monotoitotia ; prereuts it from 
anniiig againsti itself ifympathies which it does 
not touch. He has watched witb equal 
attention, and draws witii not less power, ihe 
occurrences and sights of Italian countiy life ; 
the summer whirlwind sweeping over the plain 
— ' dinanzi polveroeo va auperbo ' — the rain- 
storm of the Apennines — the peasant's alterna- 
tions of feeling in spring : — 

' In quelld parte del giovinetto anno 
Che '1 sole i crin sotto 1' Aquorb tempro, 
E ^ le notti .al mezzo dl sen vanito ; 

Qaando la brina in en la terra asaempra 
L' immogiae di aaa sorella bianoa. 
Ma poco dura alia sua penna tempra, 

Lo villanello a cui la roba manca 
6i leva e guarda, e vede la oampagna 
Bianchsggiar tutta ; ond 'ei si batte 1' Baoa ; 

Bitoma a oaaa, e qua e la ei lagoa 
Come 1 tapin ohe non act ohe si faoeia : 
Poi riede e la ■petMaa rfngavagna 

> Parad. SI, 
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Veggendo '1 mondo aver ouigi«ta faeolA 
In pooo d' o», e prande 3 boo TinosBtro 
B mor fe pMorella a pMoer oaoeia * i — Inf. 24.> 

the goats on tlie nunmtain at noon, ohewing the 
flud, and still — 



o.'— Puro. 27." 
So again, with his recollections of cities — the 
crowd, running tc^ether to hear news, or 
piessmg after the winner of the game — the 
Uind men at the church doors, or following 
their guide throuEh the throng — the fnars 
walkinfj alotiL' m Hilpnof , one behmd another. — 



9 thigb, aad to hia hut returning in 

eie paces to and fro, wailiDg bis lot, 

B disoomfltod and helplesa man ; 

en cornea bo fortb agnia, and feeU new hope 



And forth to paature drivea his little flock. '— C*B1. 
' Like goats that having over the crags pursued 
Their wanton sports, now, qniet pasa the tima 
In rominating — sated with their rood, 
Benetth tha tbade, wUIe {dowi tbe son on hl^i— 
Watoh'd \>y tbe goathod with unoaiaiiig ouv, 
jU OB Ua (taS hi Imus, with watdiM aje.'— W^BT. 
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' TbiCbU, aoli, e Moza oompagnia 
N' Mtdavam, P un (Ktunm, e I' allro dopo 
Come i /rati minor vaniu) per via ' ; — 
the pomp and clamour of the host taking the 
field — the devices of heraldry — the answering 
chimes of morning bella over tho city ^ — the 
inventions and appliances of art, the wheels 
within wheels of clocks — the many-coloured 
carpeta of the East — music and dancing — the 
oi^aiL and voice in ohoroh, — 

— ' Voce EoiBta al doloe snono 
Che or d or no b' intendon le parole,' — 
the lute and voice in the chamber ^ — the 
dancers preparing to begin,^ or waiting to catch 
a new strain.* Or, again, the images of 
domestic life, the mother's ways to her child, 
reserved and reproving — ' che al figlio par 
superba,' — or cheering Mm with her voice, or 
watching him compassionately in the waJidering 
of fever,— 

' Oud' ella, appresso d' un pio sospiio 
Gli ocohi drizzb ver me, am qael Batnbiuite 
Che modre fa aopra Sgliuol deliro.' 



Che '1 ben diaposto spirto d'amnr tiirge,'— Puraii. 10. 
I ' E coma Buvgo, e va, cd tutra in ballo 

Vergine lipta, eol per fame onore 

AUa novma, e non per alcan fallo." — Farad, 25. 
' 'Donna mi parrer, non da ballo aoiolte, 

Mft ohe if ariHtlD taoits aMoltaudo 

Bin Ae I* nnon note luana tie<Hta,'~Farad, 10. 
*Pimti.2i. Ii^.n. lhtrf.9. Pontd. SO. 
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Nor is he less observaot of the more deUcate 
phenomena of mind, in its inward workings, 
aiul ita oonnexicm with the body. The play of 
featoies, the iavoluntary gestures and attitudes 
of the paflsioDS, the power of eye over eye, of 
hand upon hand, Hie charm of voice and ex- 
presdon, of moffloal sounds even when not 
understood — ^feeUngs, sensations, and states of 
mind which have a name, and those, equally 
numerous and equally common, wIiilIi have 
none, — these, often so fugitive, so sliifting, so 
baffling and intangible, are expressed with a 
direofmess, a aimpUoity, a sense of truth at once 
broad and refined, which seized at once on the 
otHigmial mind of his countiymen, and pointed 
out to them the road which they have followed 
ia art, unapproached as yet by any com- 
petitors. And he has anticipated the latest 
schools of modern poetry, by making not merely 
nature but science tributary to a poetry with 
whose general aim and spirit it has little in 
common — faibutary in its exact forms, even 
in itfl tedmicalitiee. He Efpeaks of tihe Kfodi- 
tetranean Sea, not mer^ as a historian, or an 
observer of ita storms or its smiles, but as a 
geologist ; ^ of light, not merely in its beautiful 
appearances, but in its natural laws. There is 
a charm, an imaginative charm to him, not 
merely in the sensible magnificence of the 
heav^u, ' in thor sUenoe, and light, and \ratch- 
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fulneBS,' bnt in the syBtem of Ptolemy and the 
theories of astrology ; and he delights to inter- 
weave wilii tlie poetry of feeling and of the 
ontwfuxl sense, the grandeur — so far as he knew 
it*— of order, proportion, measured magnitudes, 
the relations of abstract forces, displayed on 
such a scene as the material universe, as if he 
wished to show that imagination in its boldest 
flight waa not afraid of the company of the 
clear and subtle intellect. 

But the real never daunts him. It is his 
leading principle of poetical, composition, to 
draw out of tJungs the poetry whk;ii is lateait 
iJk ibsm, eitlter essent^y, or as -poitions, 
images, or reflexes of something greater— not 
to invest them with a poetical semblance, 
means of words which bring with them poetioal 
associations, and have received a general 
poetical stamp. Dante has few of those in- 
direct chLirms which flow from the subtle 
structure and refined graces of language — none 
of that exquisitely fitted and self- sustained, 
never-failing meohanism of choice words of tihe 
Gree^ — none of that tempered and majestio 
amplitude of diction, which clothes, like the 
folds of a royal robe, the thoughts of the Latins 
— ^none of that abundant play of fancy and 
sentiment, soft or grand, in which the later 
Italian poets delight«d. Words with him are 
used Bparim;Iy, never in play, — never becanae 
tbsy cany with them poetical reoolleotion»~ 
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never for their own s&ke ; Imt b(;(.'ause they are 
those which will give the deepest, clearest, 
sharpest stamp of that image, which the poet's 
mind, piercing to the very heart of his snhject, 
or seizing the characteristic feature which to 
otlier men's eyes is confused and lost among 
o&iiem acoidental and common, draws f ortli in 
severe and living ^th. Words will nob i^ways 
bend themaelTea to hia demands on them ; and 
make bim often nncooth, abrupt, obscure. 
Bat imoonttmess he is too much in earnest to 
heed ; and his poww over language is too great 
to aliov obaonritjy — ^nncczt^ty as to what lie 
means — to be otlwr tluin ocoasionaL TSot is he 
a struiger to the utmost sweetness and melody 
of language. But it appears, unsought for and 
nnlabonred, the spontaneous and inevitable 
obedience of the tongue and pen to the im- 
pressions of the mind ; as grace and beauty of 
themselves, ' command and guide the eye ' of 
the painter, who thinks not of his hand but of 
them. All is in character with the absorbed 
and seriooB eaxnestneas vhioh pervades the 
poem ; thne is no teeing, no omamen^ that a 
man in earnest might throw into his words, 
whether in shigle images, or in pictures, like 
that of the Meadow of the Heroes ; ^ or the 
angel appearing in hell to guide the poet through 
the boming city,' — or in histories, like those of 
Count Ugd^, or the life of S. FranoiB,^— or in 
ilnf.i. * Ittf. 9. ( I-aiwL XL 

K 
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dramatic Bcenee like tlie meeting of the poete 
Sordello and Vii^,^ or that one, unequalled in 
beantj, where Dante hims^, aft^ years of 
foi^etfulneea and an, sees Beatrice in gloiy, and 
hsam hie name, narer but onoe pronounced 
duiing the vision, from her lips. 

Bat this, or any oth^ array of scenes and 
images, might be matched from poete of a far 
lower order than Dante : and to specimens 
trhich migbt be brought together of his audacity 
and extravagance, no parallel could be found 
except among the loweat. We cannot, honestly, 
plead the barbarism of the time as his excuse ; 
though, douUJess, that contributed largely to 
them. But they were the faults of the man. 
In another a^e, their form would have been 
different ; but we cannot believe so much of 
time, that it would have tamed Dante. Nor 
can we wish it. He might have been less great ; 
q.TiH his greatness can well bear its blemishes, 
and will not less meet its due honoor among 
bsoanse they can detect its kindred to 
themselvoB. 

Ha gcealness of his work is not in its detula 
— ^to be made or marred by t^iraa— it is the 
greatness of a comprehensive and vast otmo^ 
tion, Bustaioing without failure the trial of its 
long and hazardous execution, and (ulGlling at 
its close the hope and promise of its beginning 
— the greataMaa whioh we wati^ in its oonne 
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with anziouB suspense, and look back upon 
wben it is eecnred by death, with deep admira- 
tion of a perfect life. ISaay a surpiiset many a 
diffioalt7, moi^ a disi^ipointaieat, many a 
strai^ reverse and alternation of feelings, 
attend the progress o£ the most patient and 
admiring reader of the Com/media ; aa many as 
attend on one who follows the unfolding of a 
strong character in life. We are shocked often 
when we were prepared to admire — repelled, 
when we came «itli sympathy — the accus- 
tomed key fails at a critical moment — depths 
are Eerealed which we cannot sound, mystenes 
iriuch bafflfi ""^ confuimd ns. Bni ths chfloli 
is for a time — ^the gap and chasm does not 
dissever : hasto is even an evidence of life — the 
brief word, the obscure hint, the unexplained, 
the unfinished, or even the imachieved, are the 
marks of human feebleness, but are also among 
those of human truth. The unity of the whole 
ia unimpaired, the strength which is working It 
out, though it may have at times disappointed 
ns, shows TOO hoUowneas or ezhansfacoi. Sur- 
prise is balanced — ^tiiere is the snKprise of nn- 
imagined excellence. Powers do more than they 
promised ; and that spontaneous and living 
energy, without which neither man nor poet 
can be trusted, and which showed its hfe even 
in its failures, ^ows it more abundantly in the 
novelties of suooess — \iy towdiii^ qnnpatliies 
whioh have never been touched before, by tbe 
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unconstraiaed freshnesa with which it meets the 
proverbial and familiar, by the freedom with 
irtiioh it adjusts itself to a new poaitaon or an 
altered task — 1^ the GompleteneoB, unstudied 
and instinctive, -witti T^iioh it holds togetiier 
diasimilar and uncongenial materials, and forces 
the most intractable, the most iinaccustomed 
to submiBaion, to receive the colour of the whole 
— by its orderly and unmistakable onward 
march, and its progress, as in height, so in what 
corresponds to height. It was one and the same 
man who rose from the despair, the agony, the 
vivid and vulgar horrors of the Inferno, to 
sense and imagination of oertaini^, sinlessness, 
and Joy ineffable— tlie same man whose power 
end whose sympathies f^led him not, whether 
discriminating and raramerating, as if he had 
gone tluough them all, the various forms of 
human suffering — from the dull, gnawing sense 
of the loss of happiness, to the infinite woes of 
i^e wrecked and ruiued ^irit, and the coarser 
pangs of the material flesh, — or dwelling on the 
oba^eful lights and shades of earnest repent- 
ance, in its hard, but not tmaided or un- 
gladdened struggle — or on that restoration to 
hberty and peace, which can change even this 
life into paradiae, and reverse the doom which 
made sorrow our condition, and laughter and 
Joy unnatural and dangerous — the penalty of 
that first ibnlt, vhloh 

* In pianfa) ed in ofiaono 
OMoblb oneeto riso e doloe giaooo ' t— 
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or rising above mortal experience, to imagine 
the freedom of the aainta, and the peace of 
eternity. In this oonfiists the greatness of his 
power. It IB not neceesaiy to read ^trough ihe 
Commedia to see it — open it where we please, 
we see that he is on his way, and whither he is 
going ; and episode and digression share in the 
solemnity of the general order. 

And his greatness was more than that of 
power. That reach and play of sympathy 
ministered to a noble wisdom, which used it 
thoughtfully and consciously for a purpose to 
whii^ great poetry had never yet been applied, 
except in tlia month of prophets. Dante was 
a stem man, and more than ebexa, among hie 
fellows. But he has left to those who never 
saw his face an inheritance the most precious ; 
he has left them that which, reflecting and in- 
terpreting their minds, does so, not to amuse, 
not to bewilder, not to warp, not to turn them 
in upon themselves ia distrust or gloom or 
selfishness, not merely to hold tip a mirror to 
nature, i^at to make tiiem fane, and m^e them 
hopefol. Dark aa ate hia iroidB of mdividnala, 
his thonghts are not dark or one-sided about 
mankind ; his is no cherished and perverse 
severity — his faith is too large, too real, for such 
a &nlt. He did not write only the Inferno. 
And the Pwrgatorio and the Paradieo are not 
an afterthonght, a feebler appaidix, and oom- 
pensatiOD, oonoc^ved when too late, to a finished 
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whole which has taken up into itself the poet's 
real mind. Nowhere else in poetry of equal 
power IB Idieie the same baluiced view of what 
man ia, asiA may be ; nowhcse so wide a grasp 
shown of his Tarioos capaoitiee, ao strong a 
desire to find a due place and funotion for all 
his various dispositions. Where he stands con- 
trasted in hia idea of human life with other 
poeta, who have heen more powerful exponents 
of its separate sides, is in his comprehensiveness 
—not vague, not chaotic. Fresh from the 
thought of man's condition as a whole, fresh 
from tba thought of ids goodness, his grealaieea, 
his powers, as well as his evil, his mind is 
eqaidly in time when rejoicing over his instora- 
tion, as when contemplating the rains of his 
fall. He never lets go the recoUectioa Uiat 
human life, if it grovels at one end in oormp- 
tion and sin, and has to pass through the sweat 
and dust and disfigurement of earthly toU, 
has all through compensations, remedies, 
ftmotdons, spheres innumerable of profitable 
aetrrity, eonroes inexhaustible of ddight and 
oonsolation — and at th» oQier mi a perfection 
whioh oaamot be named. TSo one ever measured 
the greatness of man in all its forms with so true 
and yet ao admiring an eye, with such glowing 
hope, aa be who has also portrayed so awfully 
man's littleness and vileness. And he went 
buthei^^io one who oould onderstand and do 
homage to gtesteess in man, ever drew Ihe line 
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BO strongly between gieatnesa and goodness, and 
BO unhesitatiiigly |>laoed the hero of this world 
onl^— ^ilaoed Mm in all his magnificence, 
honoured with no timid or dissenibliog rever- 
oiee — at the distance of worlds, below the place 
of the lowest saint. 

Those who know the Divina Commedia best, 
will best know how hard it is to be the inter* 
preter of such a mind ; but they will sympathise 
with the wish to call attention to it. They 
know, and would wish others also to know, not 
hy hearsay, but by experience, the power of 
t^t wond»fal poem. They know its austere, 
yet Bobdaing beauty ; they know what foioe 
l^ere is, in its free, and earnest, and solemn 
verse, to strengthen, to tranquillise, to console. 
It is a small thing that it has the secret of Nature 
and Man ; that a few keen words have opened 
their eyes to new sights in earth, and sea, and 
sky ; have tanght them new mysteries of 
Bound ; have made them recognise, in distinct 
image or tJioi^ht, fugitive feelings, or their nn- 
hesded expression, by look, or gestnze, or 
motiiai ; that it has enriched the pnUio and 
coUeotive memory of society wit^ new in- 
stances, never to be lost, of human feeling and 
fortmie ; has charmed ear and mind by the 
music of its stately march, and the v^ety and 
oompletenesa of its plaji. Bat besides this, 
they know how often ita BarunuoesB has put 
to ahamg their tarifling, its mognaiiiniiliy tiuir 
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faintheartedness, its livii^ energy their indol- 
ence, its stem and sad grandaur rebuked low 
thoughts, its thrilling tenderness overcome 
solleiiness and assuaged distress, its strong 
faith qudled despair and soothed perplexity, 
ite Tost grasp imparted the smse of haxnumy to 
the view tif olai^ing tenths. ISiey know how 
often they have found, in times of trouble, if 
not light, at least that deep sense of reality, 
permancDt, Lliough unseen, which is more than 
light ciin always give — in the view which it 
has suggested to them of the Judgments and the 
love of God.^ 

' It is necessaiT to state that tliaae remarks were written 
before vre hud seen tlie chapter on Dante in Itais, Pael and 
Prttent, bj L, Uariottl Had we become aoquaintad with it 
earlier, we should bare had to refer to It often, Id the war of 
Mkncnritdgment, and m often in the way otatnng protest. 
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T. aad A. Ooanuu, Pilnteiato mi Ibtfeitr 
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